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More Rayon Fabrics 


Are Being Woven 


On Northrop Looms 
Than on Any Other 


Automatic Loom 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Ofhces Atlanta Georgia and Spartanburg South Carolina 


H Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation. 
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The Charlotte Special Cylinder Fillet differs from other 
clothing in that it combines the best features of the older 
types of clothing with the stripless feature of the straight 


ade 


Charlotte Special Card Clothin 


wire fillet. 
our — 


This clothing should receive your careful consideration and 


be given a trial. 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


| INCORPORATED 
CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


1866 1929 


“Ty ffey” 
Card Clothing 


You cannot arford to operate your cards without at 


least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


Once tried, always used 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
Established 1866 


Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga. ‘Vactory) Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Belting 


HE average leather belt, no matter how good the quality, 
will not give good service when run at high speeds 
over small pulleys or when used with an idler and short 
center drives. “Kanthurt” is a special belting in every 
particular and is built particularly for drives of that nature, 
for which service it has no equal. It is extremely flexible, 
with tremendous tractive qualities. It is assembled with a 
special, water-proof cement and is treated for resistance to 
water, heat, acid fumes, climatic conditions, steam and 
other elements which are particularly destructive to the 
average leather belt. 


Before deciding that any transmission drive is too difficult 
for a leather belt, let us make recommendations for a 
‘“Kanthurt” drive. You will be surprised at the economy 
and the results of such an installation. 


The Fisher Leather Belting Co., 


INCORPORATED 
Main Office and Factory 
325 North Third Street - Philadelphia 
Greenville, S. C.—Masonic Temple 
Telephone 23816 
W. W. Fowler 
District Agent 
We can make a Leather belt for any position 
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SPINNING ROOM? 


Obsolescence is not a question of age. It’s a 


| matter of production COSTS and QUALITY of 
4 manufacture. 


The Whitin Model F Cotton Frame embodies 
the latest and best in machine design and per- 
formance ...a machine which is unquestion- 
ably the last word in efficiency. 


The Whitin Model F cuts labor costs, speeds up 
production and gives greater efficiency in the 


spinning room. It accomplishes the purpose of 
1929 methods .... lower unit costs. Every 
mill SUCCESSFULLY meeting today’s condi- 
tions is doing it largely through utilization of 
the best-designed, most efficient machinery. 
1929 conditions demand the best in 1929 equip- 
ment. 


Without obligation, a Whitin engineer will 
gladly discuss with you the value of the Whitin 
Model F Spining Frame to your mill. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE ... MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


ATLANTA. GA, 
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With the most complete line of 
devices——we sell Air Condition- 
ing Engineering. The devices 
are selected to suit your needs. 


_ Central Station Humidification 
and Dehumidification 


Compagnie Ingersoll-Rand, Paris, France. 
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perfect humidity for 
operation” 
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says a textile mill owner ~ 


‘Tuey wanted to 
test their new ParkSpray 
Controlled Humidification 
System severely, so they 
conducted a test, day and 
night for one week. Not 
only did the ParkSpray Sys- 
tem perform satisfactorily 
at all hours of the days and 
nights, but the results of 
the tests further empha- 
sized the value of control of 
relative humidity. 


ParkSpray engineers have 
so many proofs of actual ex- 
periences tucked away in 
their brief cases that it is 
folly to experiment with hu- 
midification when this prac- 
tical information is yours. 

ParkSpray engineers are 
usually busy in textile 
neighborhoods; one is most 
always convenient to run in 
and talk things over—when 
you say the word. 


Humidification Systems 


Fitchburg, Mass. —- PARKS-CRAMER CoO. — Charlotte, N. C. 


CANADA: Parks-Cramer Westaway Co.,Ltd., Main and McNab, Hamilton. Ont.; 455 Craig West, 


Montreal, P. Q. CHINA: Elbrook, Inc., Shanghai; Pekin; Tientsen. GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND: 


Cook & Co., Manchester, Ltd... 18, Exchange Street, Manchester, England. CONTINENTAL EUROPE: 
INDIA: Ingersoll-Rand (of India) Ltd., Bombay, Calcutta. 


MEXICO: Sr. Don Fernando Caraves, Apartado 1100, Mexico City. 
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Now Alemite System 
Machinery 
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MERICAN industry generally rec- 
ognizes today the tremendous ad- 
vantages to be secured by equipping the 
machines they use with Alemite High 
pressure Lubrication. They know that 
proper lubrication, such as Alemite 
offers, means longer life, greater effi- 
ciency and freedom from repairs even 
under the most grueling service. 


They know that today’s methods de- 
mand machinery with lubrication as 
modern as the design of the machine 
itself. 


More than 600 of the country’s leading 
machinery manufacturers have already 


adopted this modern-day method of | 


lubrication. And this roster is rapidly 
growing larger. 


Alemite, since its inception, has kept 
pace with all engineering advancements 
in machine design. You can modernize 
your present equipment easily and 
quickly with Alemite fittings. Today 
Alemite offers a variety of fittings that 
definitely obsoletes every oil hole and 
every grease cup in machinery. Button- 
head fittings—push-type fittings—pin- 


Every | Oil Hole—Every Grease Cup 
—Now Made Unnecessary By This 
Modern-Day Lubrication System 


type fittings—and now with Alemite’s 
purchase of the Dot fitting and its con- 
tinuation under the name of Alemite- 
Dot—every lubrication point on modern 
machinery becomes easily accessible. 

There can be no wasted lubricant with 
this system, and bearings are cleaned of 
all grit and dirt when they are lubricated. 


No more oil soaked floors and machin- 
ery. No more damaged materials, and 
above all, machinery repairs, which cut 
into production, are practically elimi- 
nated with this positive lubricating 
method. You'll even be able to notice 
an appreciable saving in power. 


Name ..... 


Write today for complete details of the 
savings which are now made possible 
by Alemite. 


Alemite Corporation (Division of Stew- 
art-Warner), 2650 North Crawford 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Canadian address: 
The Alemite Products Company . of 
Canada,Ltd., Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


ALEMITE 


High Pressure Lubrication 
for Modern Industry 


ALEMITE CORPORATION, (Division of Stewart-Warner) 
2688 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Please send me complete information on Alemite. | 
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Permanent 
Protection 


without sacrificing accessibility 


.. » that was the thought in mind when the Allis-Chalmers 
type “‘ARZ”’ motor was developed. The active parts of this 
motor are completely enclosed, protecting the stator windings 
and the rotor — those parts that are subject to injury — from 
sulphurous gasses, acids, alkalis, dust, etc. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


End closures and bearing supports, including lubricating de- 
vices, are combined into single castings and make this motor 
as accessible as the conventional open type. There are no rub- 
bing or revolving seals. Cooling air is furnished by a single 
fan keyed and locked ona short shaft extension opposite the 


_drive end. The mounting space of this enclosed motor is the 


same as the open type in most ratings. 


LEAFLET 2109 tells about these and other standard 
Allis-Chalmers features. . A Write for a copy. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 4 MILWAUKEE 
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Help PREVENT TROUBLE 
THE LOOM 


? ROUBLE at the loom! Every mill = trouble. Lestershires are true on every sur- 


man dreads it, for it means waste of 


face. Yarn winds on evenly. When unwound 


time and profits. If you wish to avoid it do there is no stretching or breaking of yarn. 


not overlook the spooling process. 
Spools that are not true are often guilty 
of this trouble. It is because yarn can not 


be wound evenly on untrue spools. Over- 


lapping occurs at the ends of the spools. 


Then when unwinding starts some of the 


yarn does not come off freely, and this ten- 


sion stretches and thins the yarn, or even 
breaks it. 
Users of Lestershire Spools avoid this 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Johnson City, New York 


This accuracy of construction of Lestershire 
Fibre Spools is responsible for the saving of 
many production hours ... and an increase 


in profits, worthy of your investigation. 


140 Baldwin St. Southern Office 


519 Johnston Bldg., Charlorte, N.C. 
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SEVEN 
WEEKS 


Humidity controls and addi- | 
tional heads pay for themselves 


CERTAIN Northern mill was up-to- 

date in every respect but its humidi- 
fying equipment. Additional heads and auto- 
matic controls installed in the weave room 
paid for themselves in seven weeks and brought 
about these permanent improvements: . 


Total production increased almost 2.967. 
Waste—principally filling—cut 16.15%. 


Per cent of firsts over seconds was in-. 
creased 2.557% (from 95.16% to 97.71%), 
AMCO along with a pronounced improvement 

, in the product, both firsts and seconds. 
Air Doctors P 


will find out 


“9 Present profits are now “velvet’’ and the mill 
from Fiber 


This mill was thought to be modern in both 


writes: “Weav nd loom-fixers, on piece- 
rites eavers and OF P 

neal trouble basis plus bonus, were greatly pleased. 

is. 


machines and methods until exact checking 
up on air conditions showed how to regulate 
the proper humidity at each loom. 


American Moistening Company engineers 
are at your service for expert advice on humid- 
ity probiems in all departments of your mill. 
Let us tell you of other humidifying problems 
we have met and solved. 


This newly designed Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regulates and controls 
humidity in Textile and other mills with- 
out using wet or dry bulb actuated devicel. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES SALES OFFICES 
313 West Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, §.C. 
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Governor Gardner Discusses Industrial Problems 


OVERNOR ©. Max Gardner, of North Carolina, in a 

prepared statement given the press, very clearly 
sets forth his position upon industrial conditions in 
North Carolina, with particular reference to working 
hours, the employment of women at night and other 
important factors in the industrial situation. 

His advocacy of the 55-hour week, abolition of night 
work for women under 18 years of age and his com- 
ment upon the mill village system are of particular in- 
terest to cotton manufacturers. 

The Governor's statement of the New York Times in 
which he was quoted as follows: , 

“Higher wages, shorter hours, abolition of the mill 
village and company housing system and closer co- 
operation between capital, labor and the State were 
urged by Governor O. Max Gardner in an interview as 
a cure for the ills of the Southern textile industry.” 

In his memorandum to the press Governor Gardner 
said the interview carried by The New York Times was 
“substantially correct” but that opinions in the first 
paragraph were not his. 

“I was not asked my opinion as to the present wages 
paid, present hours of labor or sociological effect of mill 
tenements. 

“My own views on the questions of hours, wages, and 


tenements, which at the proper time I shall recom- 


mend to the next general assembly, are as follows: 

“First, | am in favor of the 55-hour law in industry 
in North Carolina. 

“Second, I am in favor of a rigid enforcement of this 
law with strict penalty for its violation. 

“Third, I favor the discontinuance of night Work for 
women under 18 years. — 

“As to mill tenements, I stated that if textile em- 
moyees paid a full price as rental for the mill houses, 
then their wages would correspond favorably with 
wages paid in New England, where, excepting Massa- 
chusetts, the 55-hour law is generally in operation.” 

The governor’s interview given to The New York 
Times was in written form and follows in full: 


I wish the American public to understand that in 
spite of all the publicity growing out of the recent local 
industrial disturbances in North Carolina, there are 
in this State today three thousand industrial estab- 
lishments in full operation, with more than three hund- 
red thousand employees, and that there is not a single 
strike or lock-out within the borders of the State. 

The public should have some idea of the extent of 
our industrial development in general and especially 
of the textile industry. At the beginning of 1928, North 
Carolina had 595 textile establishments, with practically 
6,400,000 active spindles, 95,000 looms, and 27,500 knitting 
machines. .The present annual output of the textile 
industry has an aggregate value of $425,000,000. The 


industry employs 125,000 workers and pays out in wages 
more than $86,000,000 per year. In the total annual 
output of all industries, North Carolina is one of the 
fifteen States having each a total value of more than 
one billion dollars; and 37 per cent of its billion and a 
quarter dollars of annual output is produced by the 
textile industry. 

One important aspect of this State’s industrial. de- 
velopment, and indeed a distinguishing feature of its 
unique position in the entire union, is the fact that 
North Carolina is a leader in the growing of two great 
cash crops—cotton and tobaeco—and is also the lead- 
ing State in the processing of these two crops. Measur- 
ed by several standards, North Carolina leads all the 
States in the textile industry—by no standard is it lower 
than second; and by every standard it is the leader in 
ihe manufacture of tobacco products. In 1927 the 
farmers of North Carolina grew a $98,000,000 cotton 
crop and a $107,000,000 tobacco crop. In the same year 
our industries manufactured $425,000,000 worth of. tex- 
tile goods and $415,000,000 of tobacco products. 

Many Problems 

You ask “What about the North Carolina problem?” 
Strictly speaking, there is no single North Carolina 
yroblem. There are many North Carolina problems. 
However, the problems which are acute today to the 
different industries, and to the different classes of peo- 
ple, make a more or less well-defined pattern, it seems 
to me. This composite pattern I shall call the North 
Carolina problem. This problem shows itself in three 
aspects, or as three secondary problems. We have a 
considerable and at present and acute industrial prob- 
lem. We also have a considerable and a long standing 
agricultural problem. In addition to these two prob- 
lems, but organically related to each of them, is what I 
shall call the citizenship problem 

As I have said, these are saniets of one and the same 
problem, and in many ways they are so closely inter- 
woven with one another that there is no separating 
them. The fundamental ailments of the industries of 
the State are also to be found in its agriculture; the 
primary needs of industry; and the citizenship problem 
is organically interfused with both industry and agri- 
culture. The only virtue in discussing them separately 
is that in that way they can be made somewhat more 
simple, and the discussion more direct. In this dis- 
cussion I shall deal principally with this problem in 
its industrial aspect. 

The Industrial Problem 

North Carolina is fast becoming an industrial State. 
This statement is, of course, but a commonplace, known 
of everyone, The extent and the rapidity of its indus- 
trialization, however, may not be so quickly grasped by 
everyone. At the beginning of this century North Caro- 
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lina, like all other Southern States, was distinctly agri- 
cultural. We had no cities to speak of; we had less 
than $70,000,000 invested in industries and manufac- 
tures. When Charles Brantley Aycock was elected Goy- 
ernor in 1900, our problem was political. Industry was 
in the eradle. Today our total annual agricultural 
products are less than $400,000,000, but our manufac- 
tured products are but a fraction under a billion and a 
quarter. That is to say, the value of manufactured 
products is four times the total value of all agricul- 
tural products. 

This process of industrialization has been going on 
for twenty-five years, but it has been grealy accelerated 
during the past ten years. And while the value of agri- 
cultural products in 1929 will be less than their agegre- 
garte value in 1920, the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts this year will be. almost twice as much as in 1920. 

We are turning to industry, and we are turning to 
industry to stay. That does not mean that our agri- 
cultural products, both in quantity and in value, will 
not contmue to grow. It means that industry will sup- 
plant agriculture, and that, properly guided and direct- 
ed, our people. will enjoy much higher standards of 
living from having both. 

This trend toward industry, however, and*in particu- 
lar this present rapid change to industry. has brought 
with it many changes in the ways of living of our peo- 
ple, and has multiplied their economic, educational and 
social problems and difficulties. We have made many 
mistakes, and are liable to make many more. 
takes are to be expected, however, when great groups 
of our people change their ways of living, move from 
country to city, from outdoor to indoor work, from in- 
dependnet workers to wage earners. 

From 1925 to 1927 more than 34,000 farm workers in 
North Carolina moved to town and became industrial 
workers. Industry, although rapidly inereasing in the 
State, has not kept pace with the raw material of this 
labor and the State is suffering today not only from an 
over-production of tobacco in. agriculture but also 
from an over-production of labor for industry. 

The economic and social problems which have ac- 
companied the. industrialization of North Carolina are 
not more numerous and are not more impossible of 
solution than the same sort of problems which other 
States have had to faie. They are inconvenient and an- 
noying for the time being, but they are temporary. In 
our industrial development they correspond to what | 
shall call the period of detours in our highway con- 
struction. In using the State highway we still have to 
detour, go over rough roads, or by considerably longer 
routes to gel from where we are to where we wish to 
be. But has it oceurred to you that the detour today 
is much less frequent and much less difficult to nego- 
liate than the detours on most of the principal high- 
ways five years ago? 
commonwealth, we are still, of 


course, in a state of 
flux. We have not yet reached that state of crystalli- 
zation of some of the older industrial States of the 
North. This is not an undesirable situation. We shall 


be able to straighten it up and eventually to work it 
out satisfactorily. We may as well make up our minds, 


however, that for a considerable period, we are in for 


this sort of experience. We shall settle one problem, 
probably settle it successfully; that is no guarantee, 
however, that the same problem, or another equally as 
acute, will not soon be knocking at our doors again. 
Aspects of Problem 
One aspect of our industrial problem, which is par- 
ticularly difficult to manage, but which may perhaps 
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in the long run, make the entire problem far simpler 
than otherwise it would be is the fact that, in the in- 
dustrialization of the State, many of our own people 


‘have changed from small farmers into industrial work- 


ers—to factory workers, if you wish to call them so. 
The North ‘and East ,in its earlier period of industriali- 
zation depended very largely for its labor supply on i1m- 
migrant labor, either first hand or one generation re- 
moved. Because of new language, new Customs, new 
living conditions, and because of their social inher!- 
tance, these workers were on the whole much more 


docile and more easily manageable, used in large 
numbers, than our own hard-headed, individualistic, 


rural Anglo-Saxon population. North Carolina is still 
the most American of the States—less than one-half of 
one per cent of its population being foreign born. 

In this period of transition, the workers, the indus- 
tries themselves, are continually facing new problems 
—in working conditions, in living conditions, in concen- 
tration in large villages, in organization, in hours of 
labor, ete. There are a few fundamental principles in 
this struggle and adjustment which I think we should 
rot lose sight of. The first is the right of capital and 
industry to protection. We do not get anywhere or 
solve any problems or disputes by ruthless destruction 
of accumulated wealth and property. Along with the 
right of capital to protection, goes the right of the 
laborer to protection plus. The certainty of safety, of 
freedom to move and live and work in security, must. 
he safe-guarded for everyone, whether the moving and 
living and working are to the ends that you and I may 
wish or not. Quite as important is the right of the 
individual to work for whom he will and on conditions 
satisfactory to him, and, further, his right to work 
unmolested and unharmed, 

No matter how long the struggle, nor how frequently 
either of these principles is lost sight of, in the long 
run each of them will emerge and be recognized as 
sound by every interest concerned. 

In any situation in which you or I find ourselves, 
however, if we are wise, we will pay quite as much 
thought to duty as to rights, to requirements of wis- 
dom and expediency as to rights. .In the working out 
of our industrial problem, it-is my hope that both capital 
and labor—and the State as well—will show wisdom and 
“se sound judgment. The principles which I have laid 
down will harmonize.with good judgment and with 
wisdom. In faet, if we hold fast to them, we cannot 
but act with wisdom and good judgment. 

If I were to attempt to express the point of view 
which should guide us in our working out of our in- 
dustrial problem, I would say that it should be that 
capital; labor, and the State itself should co-operate in 
the maintenance and promotion of our industrial growth 
so as to make for the greatest possible’ returns for 
each other and the greatest possible development of 
the State. 

In attempting this sincerely and honestly, every party 
in interest will, of course, make mistakes. I will not 
attempt to say how it can be done; that must be de- 
cided for each problem and each phase of our develop- 
ment in the light of the facts with respect to it. I will 
venture, however, to point out a few ways by which 
such a happy working out of this major problem will 
not take place. 

The Wage Question 

In the first place, we cannot build a prosperous citi- 
zenship on low wages, The wages which any industry 
can pay must, of course, be based on earnings, because 
it is only out of earnings that the wages can continue 
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to be paid. Wages paid in a given industry, in a given 
State, must have a definite relationship to wages paid 
in a similar industry in neighboring and competing 
States. It may be that before we can finally solve the 
wage question in North Carolina it will be necessary 
to work it out in joint conferences and study with other 
manufacturing States of the Southeast. 
Wages Higher Than They Seem 

Wages in this State are not as low as on paper they 
appear. For example, in the textile industry the manu- 
facturers have been mistaken with respect. to their own 
interests of their employees, in paying their employees 
so much per week or per month plus a house to live 
in. You know that the typical cotton mill rents to its 
employees mill houses at the nominal sum of $1 to $1.50 
per month per room. ‘The difference between this nomi- 
nal charge and the actual cost to the company of this 
house, must, of course, be deducted from the total wage 
that eould be paid to the employee. In this way, the 
money wage is much lower than the actual wage re- 
ceived, It is the money wage, however, whichis the 
usual object of controversy, and it is the money wage 
that is comparéd with wages paid workers in similar 
industries in other States and other sections. While I 
believe that the experience of the textile industry with 
the problem points to the correctness of this suggestion, 
I neverthless repeat my main thesis: that we 
build a prosperous citizenship on low wages. 

We cannot build an efficient labor force on extreme- 
ly long hours. A wise, sensible regulation of the hours 
of labor, required and permitted, especially with respect 
fo women workers and immature workers, is, | think, 
essential to a satisfactory working ‘out of our problem. 


cannot 


Law Violation 


We cannot build any desirable citizenship on law 
violations. We cannot settle any of the problems 
naturally arising in the industrialization of the com- 
monwealth by going behind the law. ‘The law as it Is 
written must be obeyed. It must be obeyed in letter 
and in spirit by all citizens. Yet the law must be sub- 
ject to change. Law tends to be’ static, it builds on 
precedent; on the other hand, law is also dynamic, if 
follows the genius of the people who make it. This is a 
hard truth to learn; but neeessary for our salyaion: 
The law must be obeyed; the law must be subject. to 
change. Education, long training, is necessary for the 
acceptance of either of these truths: yet both of them 
will be accepted. 

We, of course, do not want general content or satis- 
faction with our industrial economie or social ar- 
rangement. We do not want. a complacency or a smug 
satisfaction. We do not want docile citizens or docile 
employees. What we want is orderly, restrained strug- 
gle for change. What we want freedom 
ideas and opinions may be advanced and a tolerance 
Which will permit the advancing of ideas and opin- 
ions regardless of whether they are in tune with your 
own thought or mine, 


oT 
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While we wish a freedom for the expression of differ- 
ences of opinion and a tolerance for the advancement of 
opiions, and while we should and shall provide a se- 
curity under the arm of the law for this, we shall wish 
freedom to be freedom; not license, and we shall wish 
ew ideas to be advanced and gain their place on merit 

and not on force or extra legal power. I am often 
asked “What of the Communists?” North Carolina 
by the very nature of its people, the most unpromising 
field in America for the propagation of communism. 
If the Communists have selected North Carolina as an 
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experiment station for the cultivation of their alien 
and un-American doctrines, they have made a funda- 
mental mistake. There is no State in the Union more 
devoted to the American flag and all that this flag 
stands for than North Carolina, and as our people in- 
terpret communism and begin to understand its basic 
purposes they have inevitably construed it as an attack 
upon our State and Federal Governments and 
insidious effort to undermine the foundations 
which our American civilization rests. 
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Communism Fails 


lL am convinced that communism has been a complete 
failure in North Carolina. Whatever merit any of the 
recent strikes in the textile centers may have had, they 
lost their case the day they accepted the leadership of 
the foreign Communistice leaders. In fact, communism 
served to create a breach between the forces of labor, 
which it originally planned to unify. North Carolina is 
a conservative-progressive State, and will spend much 
more thought in remedying the ills which she knows 
she has than running to those foreign to her thought 
and to the genus of her people. This State has within 
its citizenship the intelligence and the will to bring 
about a constructive solution of the: problems arising 
in the change from a predominantly agricultural to an 
industrial commonwealth, in the relation of employee 
to employer, and in the butlding of a democratic citi- 
zenship on law and order. We have the will to sueceed, 
and succeed we will. 


Cotton Goods Output Expected to Increase 


— 


Despite the fact that most cotton goods ‘manufactur- 
ers have maintained a large volume of output so far 
this year, they have recently succeeded in more nearly 
adjusting their production to current consumptive re- 
quirements, according to the current survey of the 
Standard Statistics Company of New York. The survey 
continues in part: | 

“Stocks on hand have been moderately reduced and 
unfilled orders increased at the same time that the 
trade has largely withheld forward buying in. anticipa- 
tion of still lower prices. However, in view of the re- 
cent. severe deterioration in the new crop, and because 
the yorue for styled eottons will probably result In a 
sizable public demand, cotton factors are beeoming less 
sure of their postion and are showing a tendency to 
cover forward requirements. 

“Stimulated by increased sales, mill operations will 
probably reach substantially larger proportions during 
the next few months. However, with competition stil] 
extremely keen and marketing organizations inade- 
quate to function according to modern. distributive 
practices, goods prices very likely will continue to hold 
at levels prohibiting satisfactory profit margins. Hence. 
while trade activity promises to be at a high rate, little 
or no improvement may be expected in earnings for the 
majority of producers in the full year 1929.—New York 
Journal of Commerce, 


SMALL TOWEL MILLS PLAN CO-OPERATIVE SALES 
ORGANIZATION 


— 


A co-operative selling organization by novelty towel 
mills is in the making, according to market reports. At 
the present, only three mills, with from 75 to 100 looms 
each, are parties to the negotiations, which are as yet 
in a prelimmary stage. 


Terry and chenille produets 
ure involved. 
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Master Mechanics Meet In Columbia 


Although the flood situation in South Carolina pre- 
vented a large attendance at the meeting of the Master 
Mechanics Division of the Southern Textile Association 
in Columbia last week, the meeting was an excellent one. 

Under direction of Chairman W. G. Young, of Paw 
Creek, N. C., the discussion covered a wide range of 
interesting and timely questions. The information 
brought out was of more than passing interest and value. 

A record of the discussion follows: 


CHAIRMAN: The first question on the program is the 
“Upkeep of machine tools and shop equipment.” 


When Mr. Cobb mailed these programs out to the 
various master mechanics I received a letter from M. W. 
Hayden, master. mechanic employed by the Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills, of Spray, North Carolina. He 
wrote me he had prepared a paper on the questions sub- 
mitted in the program. I also received a letter from 


him stating he was unable to attend the meeting, due to ~ 


illness, but he was kind enough to send us this paper, and 
it is his slant on all of the questions asked‘in this pro- 
gram. 

- Mr. Maultsby, will you read this paper? 

Ratpu C. Mauttssy, of the Textile World, Green- 
ville, S. C., read the following paper: 

“In reply to questions asked by Chairman W. G. 
Young, the writer has been employed by various textile 
machine shops for the last 25 years. I have dealt with 
every machine in a textile plant except the loom and 
slasher. Before I deal with Mr. Young’s questions, | 
want to say a few words regarding the meaning of mas- 
ter mechanics division and just what that division 1s. 

This club was organized to create a friendlier feeling 
towards the company for which we work, and a more 
congenial spirit among its members. It, in my opinion, 
is a good place for we members to come together in order 
to discuss our every-day problems. For instance, you 
may do a piece of work one way while another member 
will do the same work in an entirely different way. Both 
may be right, yet both may be wrong. So with all mem- 
bers together, we can clearly see the right method and 
the wrong method. 

I think each and every member here will take issue 
with me that the master mechanics are the men who 
keep the wheel going around. If there is a night job to 
be‘ done, we are the ones that lose sleep over it. If 
Henry burns too much coal, we are the ones to blame 
for it. And all the other cares and responsibilities of a 
master mechanic are too numerous to mention. 


One of the most difficult problems a mechanic has is 
his clothes. Because his work is dirty and greasy, it is 
necessary that he change often. No other department 
of a textile plant can equal the machine shop in dirt and 
grease. | 

I will now take up questions asked by our chairman. 

Question 1. “Upkeep of machine tools and shop 
equipment.” This subject, I think, is very important. 

Tools should be kept in good shape, each one having its 
own place. Lathes, planers, milling machines, shapers, 
drill presses, keywaying machines, slotters, power hack 
saws, grinders and electric drills all should be kept free 
from rust and oiled often. The above machines should 
also be kept as clean as possible. By keeping the shop 
machines clean their life is lengthened and better service 
obtained. In buying a machine for use in a textile shop, 
it should be selected to do a very wide range of work. 
This may not be necessary in the beginning, but it will 
always pay. 
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Question 2: “What is a well equipped shop for an 
average textile mill?” 

_ This question covers a very large territory but in my 
opinion fairly good work could be done with the follow- 
ing equipment: 

1 large lathe, 1 small lathe, 1 25-inch drill press, 1 16- 
inch stroke shaper, 1 double spindle emery stand, 1 No. 
1% milling machine plane, 1 small arbor press, 1 large 
press, 1 medium size planer, 1 set driller 1-16-inch to 
1%4-inch running in 32 seconds, 1 set reamer 14-inch to” 
1%4-inch running in sixteenths, 2 electric drills 14-inch 
and 114-inch sizes, assorted clamps 0 to 12 inches, mill- 
ing cutters %-inch to l-inch, involute gear cutter 26 
pitch to No. 3 pitch, all ranges, 1 set micrometer 1-inch 
to 6-inch (outside), 1 set telescoping gauges '%-inch to 
6-inch (inside), 1 set screw plates 3-16-inch to 1-inch, 3 
sets Pyde dies '-inch to 4-inch, 2 Beaver Pyde cutter 
'%-inch to 2-inch, 1 No. 4 3-wheel Pyde cutter, 1 No. 2 
3-wheel Pyde cutter, 1 14-inch power hack saw. 

I think that the above machines and tools will do the 
repair work of an average textile mill. 

Question 3: “Does the automatic gear cutter or hob- 
bing machine justify the investment for the average mill 
shop?” 

This machine costs a neat sum of money and I would 
not suggest its purchase, but would advise buying a 
milling machine instead. A hobbing machine will stand 
idle 90 per cent of its time, as it is useful only for work 
it was designed to do, while a milling machine can do a 
wider range of work. As we are not doing production 
work I do not think it would be wise to invest money in 
this machine. 

Question 4: “Advantage of an electric welder.” 


The writer is frank to say that every shop should have 
one of these machines, also an acetylene welder, because 
there is work that can be done with an electric welder 
that cannot be accomplished with acetylene or vice versa. 
The electric welder can be carried from place to place, 
whereas the acetylene welder cannot be transported if 
the acetylene is generated. In my experience I have 
found that steel is better welded with electricity than 
with acetylene. 

Question 5: . “Electric welding vs. acetylene, or should 
a shop have both.” 

In answering Question No. 4, I think I have dealt 
sufficiently with No. 5. It is my opinion that a shop . 
should be equipped with both. 

Question 6: “Should we buy special steel for making 
studs, etc.? If so, why?” , 

This, too, is an important question. All machine shops 
doing repair work for textile plants should buy good 
steel with which to make studs. By all means, do not 
make studs with cold rolled steel. This steel is too soft. 
besides if the stud has to be turned down small and is 
any distance in length, it will become crooked. This 
tendency to become crooked is due to the fact that in 
manufacturing it is cold rolled, thereby straining the 
fibres. It has been my experience that crucible steel 
makes the best studs. It is manufactured by a hot roll 
process which leaves its fibres in natural condition. Cru- 
cible steel will remain straight and firm when holes and 


_keyways are finished. In the shop where I am employed 


all armature shafts are made of this steel. It is true 


this steel costs practically twice as much as cold rolled 
steel; however, it will last from 25 to 75 per cent longer 
than the cold rolled and give much better service. 
Question 7: 
steel?” 


I should say it is! If it is to be turned very small, it 


“Is it bad practice to turn cold rolled 
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will be almost impossible to keep the steel from getting 
crooked. This has given me much trouble and should 
be avoided if possible. 

Question 8: “Does it pay to standardize on valves 
and other equipment in order to carry a minimum amount 
of spare parts?” | 

I would like to urge all who buy repairs of any kind 
to standardize. In so doing, repair costs are cut to a 
great extent. | 

Question 9: 
ers.” | 

Ball and roller bearings are a great improvement over 
plain or ring oiling bearings. However, I have not had 
very much experience with the subject. I believe that 
roller and ball bearings are easier kept up and take less 
supervision and lubrication. There is some question in 
my mind whether they will consume less power. Motor 
manufacturing concerns will not tell you ball bearings 
consume less power than sleeve bearings. I would like 
to hear some of the’ members discuss this subject more 
fully. | 

Question 10: ‘Rotor pumps vs. steam pumps for 
boiler feed, etc.? 

Boiler feed with power plunger pumps has been my 
practice for the last few years. The upkeep is less than 
that of steam pumps and rotor pumps. Also it is possi- 
ble to handle hotter water with plunger pumps than with 
steam pumps. We have steam pumps, too, but no rotor 
pumps. 

Question 11: “Proper upkeep of fire fighting equip- 
ment, fire brigades and gre signals.”’ 

This is'a very important subject and should be given 
thorough consideration. All hose houses should be kept 
clear and their roofs free from leaks. Hose will mildew 
if water is allowed to leak on them, making them rot in 
a very short time. All greasy waste should be cleaned 
away from machines and put in boxes, then carried each 
day to the boiler house to be burned. 

All aisles and exits should be kept clear. All fire 
escapes should be kept in good order. Dry air sprinkler 
systems should be watched after closely at all times, 
never letting water stand in dry system too long at a 
time. Water in the pipe will cause rust and pitt from 
the inside, giving very much trouble and work. Painting 
pipes to preserve the surface is a good paying invest- 
ment. Fire pump foot valves should be watched closely, 
at least examine foot valves four times each year. 
Changes are always being made inside a plant and sprin- 
klers to accommodate the change should be installed 
immediately. A godd supply of sprinkler heads of the 
types and degrees used in the plant should be carried in 
Stock. 

There should be an organized fire: fighting crew of 
workmen in the plant. They should practice and drill 
at least once each month. A crew of this description 
can do much towards saving property in time of fire. 
Fire extinguishers should be: kept charged and up to 
standard. Look after fire doors, keep tin and rollers in 
good shape. Don’t be afraid to put a little oil on track 
and rollers at least two times each year. Oiling will 


“Ball and roller bearings vs. ring oil- 


keep you from having to take out track rollers and turn ~ 


off flat places caused by their being tight and sliding on 
tracks. 

Question 12. ‘What is a_ well-equipped carpenter 
shop for the average textile mill?”’ 

I think this department should have the following 
machines: 

1 planer 18x6 inches, 1 band saw with various widths 
of saws, 1 6-inch Buzz planer or jointer, 1 rip saw with 
dado head and tilting table and various styles of saws, 
1 Universal Cutoff saw, 1 wood turning lathe with neces- 


after house and street lighting. 
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sary tools, 1 grinding stone 6-inch face x 36-inch diam- 
eter, 1 boring machine with necessary bits, 1 automatic 
band saw filing machine, 1 automatic circle saw grinding 
machine, assortment of C clamps of various sizes, 1 wood 
trimmer for pattern work, 1 large metal miter box with 
6-inch x 36-inch saw, 1 double disk sander—fine and 
coarse paper. | 


Question 13: ‘Methods of village upkeep.’ 
I think all master mechanics will agree with me that 


this is work that should be handled by someone else 
rather than by a master mechanic. 


My employers attend to this work through their wel- 
fare department. This department consists of superin- 
tendent, carpenter foreman, pipe man to look after the 
wells and sometimes an electrician is sent out to look 
There is a paint fore- 
man and his crew, too. 

I believe that this is a better way of taking care of the 
village rather than having a master mechanic to do the 
work. | 

I have answered the 13 questions as clearly and con- 
cisely as I could and | hope that some of the members 
have received some information and help through my 
efforts. 

Plant Maintenance 
W. W. McLeop, Assistant Manager, the Kendall Mills, 
then spoke on “Plant Maintenance.’ He said: . 

As every manager or superintendent knows, there are 
four channels through which he can control the operations 
of his plant, and those four channels are: Control of 
Cost, Control of Quality, Control of Production, Control 
of Maintenance. 

Our problem this morning deals with the last one of 
those four, which directly and indirectly affect the first 
three. Also we have to narrow down our talk this morn- 
ing to the control of maintenance as it affects the master 
mechanic. 

I have had some dealings with master mechanics in 
the last ten years, and I have the greatest respect for 
them. I think as a group they are more interested in 
their job than perhaps any other group of men I have 
ever become associated with, and if there is one thing 
that a master mechanic does, above everything else, it is 
this: he wants to get up and keep on top of his job. 

The great trouble with most master mechanics is that 
they do not have a chance to get on and keep on top of: 
their job. In the first place, very often they haven’t the ° 
personnel under them who can do the necessary inspect- 
ing that should be done. A master mechanic wants to 
inspect machinery and find things before they happen, 
and then have a chance to fix them. I think that is true 
of all good master mechanics. What actually is the 
case, however, they are so busy fixing up things that 
have happened that they haven’t got a chance to deter- 
mine what may happen, and then gradually things go 
from bad to worse and they haven’t got a chance to fix 
up things they have to fix well, and the result is they do » 
hay-wire business and the plant runs down. 

Plan for Maintenance Work 

Our experience has borne that out very greatly. In 

order to remedy that situation, the Kendall Mills some 


four years ago endeavored to inaugurate a system of 


plant maintenance. As it affects the master mechanic, 
that system covers the following six items: (1) main- 
tenance of machinery; (2) maintenance of motors and 
switches, etc.; ((3) maintenance of belts: (4) mainte- 
nance of fire protection system: (5) maintenance of 
village and village equipment, and (6) maintenance of 
speeds. 

We soon discovered that the master mechanic nor the 
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regular force of machinists could not make the necessary 
inspection to carry out the program as we wanted it 
carried out. Therefore, the next step was to give the 
master mechanic somebody to do the work he didn’t 
have time to do. That man we called the plant mainte- 
nance inspector, and I will try briefly to outline the work 
that the plant maintenance inspector does. 


Inspection 


Every morning the plant maintenance inspector goes 
to the mill office; he goes to a place designated a drawer 
in a file, and there in behind a folder on which is marked 
the day on which he is working, he finds a group of 
plant maintenance forms. That: represents his day’s 
work. He takes those forms which are in duplicate, goes 


out into the mill, or to the village, makes his inspection. 


The forms are so arranged that all he has to do is check 
in a column; the forms include questions. For instance, 
“Ts the stud worn,” and all he has to do is check in the 
column “yes” or “no,” “O. K.” or “Not O. K.” 

After he has made the inspection, which may include 
such items as gears on a card, bearings on a loom, shafts 
on a loom, village houses, sprinkler system, toilet pipes, 
and a wide variety of items, after he has made that in- 
spection he turns over one of the forms to the overseer 
of the department in which he makes the inspection. 
The duplicate goes to the mill manager. 


With that the plant maintenance inspector’s responsi- 
bility ceases. There are a number of questions I know 
you have in your mind. ‘How does the work affect the 
overseer? Isn’t he going into the overseer’s department 
doing some of the things he should do?” No, he is not. 
His inspection is purely a maintenance inspection. He 
doesn’t check on loom settings or card settings or any- 
thing like that. All his job is to see the machinery is 
maintained properly. 

Another question I know you are thinking is “Some 
things can’t be inspected while they are’running. Does 
he go and stop machinery?” No, the schedule of his 
work is so arranged he inspects when the machinery is 
stopped. He inspects spinning wheels to.see that they 
are tight either at noon time when the frame is doffed, 
but the machinery is never stopped for his inspection. 


Results of System | 


Another question you are probably asking is “What 
are the results of such a system? Do the overseers like 
it?” I think they do. From all we have been able to 
learn they are enthusiastic about it. In fact, one of 
the overseers in one of our mills said he would hate to 
work in a mill that didn’t have a plant maintenance 
inspection similar to this one. He said “I couldn’t keep 
up my job the way I would like to do it,” so the over- 
seers have liked it. At first they didn’t. They felt like 
you might feel that it was a certain part of work they 
were supposed to do. 


What effect does it have on costs? Directly, I don’t 
think you will see much difference in your repair bill. 
At first it is going to go up. You are going to find things 
are worn you didn’t know anything about, and you have 
to fix them, but after that it will probably level out pretty 
much like it was before. 


Now, some of the men who are here from other Ken- 


dall mills may say it has gone down. I don’t know, but 
it levels out about where it was before. The most bene- 
ficial result in plant maintenance inspection are the in- 
direct results, and those can’t always be measured in 
dollars and cents, but we know there is a saving. 
Makes Better Running Work 

In the first place, our end breakage on our spinning 

frames and loom stoppage have been reduced by an 
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enormous percentage. All the credit can’t be given to 
plant maintenance, but a large part of it can. 

In the second place, our quality has improved with 
the lessening in loom stoppage and end breakage. Goods 
we had four years ago wouldn’t pass at our bleachery . 
now; our quality has improved that much, we couldn’t 
sell the cloth we sold four years ago. 


Increased Production 


How does it affect production? One of our mills hasn’t 
had a motor burn out in operation in two years. That 
means dollars and cents. It also means continuous oper- 
ation, due to a plant maintenance system. 

Fourth, and probably most important, it enables us 
to know the exact physical condition of the plant at all 
times. We know about how much an overhauling pro- 
gram costs us. The master mechanic knows that when 
he goes home at night and gets into bed he has a reason- 


able chance of staying there until the next morning, and 


that is something few master mechanics have. 

At another mill of ours one master mechanic says he 
hasn’t been called out in two years at night. When you 
get to that point’ you don’t have to worry much about 
production, or the efficiency of machines, or your own 
peace of mind. : | 


I do believe the plant maintenance system has been 
worth while. Perhaps you will ask the question, “How 
can it be inaugurated? What did we do to start it off?” 
I'll tell you, or I will try to outline the first steps. First, 
the superintendent of the mill must’be in sympathy with 
the program. If he isn’t, it just won’t go over. If he 
can be convinced of the indirect and direct savings I 
believe he will be in sympathy with it. The second thing 
is you have to determine what you want to inspect, what 
you want to inspect, what machines you want to inspect, 
how far you want to carry it; how far you want to carry 


the belt maintenance, your motor maintenance, your 


village inspection. After you determine what machines 
you want inspected you have to figure out how you are 
going to ask the questions, so it will be easy for the plant 
maintenance man. to answer them. You have to figure 
out how often a machine should be inspected. 


For instance, we started gauging motors every two 
months. We found it was advisable to gauge them once 
every month, running day and night. Other things the 
same way. We found it was advisable to put a megohm 
on all our motors once every six months, and we do it 
and the result of that was we found our 100 H. P. mo- 
tors had a hegohm reading of 300,000 ohms and ought 
to be rewound immediately. We rewound them and ten 
days later we had a very disastrous fire and if we hadn’t 
had a motor that would stand up under it we would 
probably have lost our whole place. If we hadn’t had 
a plant maintenance system we might have been shut 
down because we didn’t know the motor needed rewind- 
ing. 

Maintenance Demands Capable Man 

Perhaps the most important thing of all you have to 
decide is picking your plant maintenance man. He should 
be pretty near the best man you can get. If you try to 
do it with a twelve or fourteen dollar a week man you 
will be certainly disappointed. If you can get hold of 
a master mechanic who doesn’t want the responsibility 
of a master mechanic’s job, he is the ideal man for you. 
If you can get a younger man, but who is conscientious 
and has a good background, he is all right, but whatever 
you do don’t think you are going to get. away with a 
cheap man, because it won’t pay. 

Then you should explain very carefully to your over- 
seer just where his responsibility starts and where it 
stops, and that is when he has made his report and in- 
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spection. He doesn’t carry a wrench or fix a thing. He 
doesn’t go to, the overseer and say “This is the third 
time I have reported this and you ought to: have it fixed.” 
That is up to the overseer and the superintendent will 
check with the overseer. Perhaps the overseer will say 
“That is worn but doesn’t need replacing yet.” All his 
job consists of is making his inspection and turning it 
in and then he is through. .That should be very clearly 
explained to the overseer and also to the plant mainte- 
nance man. 

Then when you arrange your forms, and I would rec- 
ommend arranging them for at least a year so that he 
will have at least a year’s program of inspection, and 
when you have picked your man, and everybody under- 
stands the whole program, start. . (Applause.) 

| Upkeep of Machine Tools 

CHatrMAN: Mr. McLeod, on behalf of this organiza- 
tion I wish to thank you for your talk. 

Now, we will go into these questions that I have asked 
on the program. The first is ‘Upkeep of machine tools 
and shop equipment.” That is kind of a sore spot with 
all master mechanics. The answer to that is that we 
have got to keep all the machinery moving through the 
mill but we never have time to tepair the milling ma- 
chine or lathe or band saw in the carpenter shop and 
the result is that we are not able to turn out the kind 
of job we would like to turn out, due to the fact it takes 
all our time to keep the production machinery going, 
but I am wondering if there is a master mechanic here 
that has ever felt that he ought to take some time to 
at least make a new center for his lathe, get a new table 
for his drill press, or a new belt for his hack saw. I 
would like to hear. I would like for each of you to get 
up and say whether you think it is necessary. Is it 
necessary to keep the machine tools in repair? The 
overseers often kick on the job you turn out. They do 
on mine, and I guess they do yours. They say “We got 
a darned bum job out of the shop.”’ I wonder if your 
machines are 100 per cent in the shop, or is it necessary. 

E. P. McWurrrter, Monarch Mills, Union, S. C.: I 
realize this, that if you have good machines you will 
-turn out good work. In the first place, I think the, ma- 
chine shop should be equipped with the best equipment. 

Upkeep of Shop 

It has been the custom of mills for years to figure that 
the shop was an overhead cost, and to just get by with 
the shop was all they cared anything about, but I believe 
‘the time has come when they are realizing the machine 
shop is one of the most important places about the mill, 
and I give you my own experience, the way I keep my 
shop. We knock off at 10 o’clock Saturday morning and 
every machine in there is cleaned up, polished up and 
rubbed up, and on Monday morning before there is a 
wheel turned, every man in the department has an oil 
cup and every man oils. Every man gets his machine in 
good working order. Then we start out, and we try to 
keep our machines in good condition. 

We stop when we have bad centers on the lathe. | 
stop right then. It is our custom to have new centers 
and keep our machines in good condition. 
words, if you turn out a piece of work in a sorry machine 
shop you will turn sorry work out in the mill. We try 
to keep them in good condition. We try to clean our 
emery wheels and drills as near correct as it can be done. 
We keep our drills in a rack; we have a pipe stand made 
that we keep all our drills standing in place. These 
stands have about four or five racks. We keep the ream- 
er on a stand and the drills on a stand. We don't have 
any supply department to hand out the drills and things, 
but we keep them all in a rack. 

We have a Universal grinder and when our reamers 


In other. 
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wear down a couple of thousandths or three-thousandths 
part where they won’t fit, we take those reamers and 
grind them down to another size and use them again, 
but I try to keép my reamers up to standard. You 
know a reamer if you use it, doesn’t take very long to 
wear off as much as two or three thousandths and then 
when you take that to the machine it gives the fixer 
trouble about getting it on, and we watch pretty close 
every reamer. 

H. H. Iter, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C.: 
your mill run at night? 

Mr. McWurrter: Yes, sir; two of our mills run at 
night. 

CHAIRMAN: Is your shop locked up? 
_ Mr. McWurrter: We have two or three men on 
duty at night. I always have a man in the shop when 
the mill is in operation. I never allow my shop to be 
left alone, and I don’t allow any man in the mill from 
the overseer on down to come in the shop and pick up 
any tools and use them. I have men there for that 


purpose, and nobody but the mechanics dperate'the ma- 
chines in there. 


Does 


Care of Small Tools 

Mr. Iter: May I ask what method you have for 
taking care of small tools? 

Mr. McWureter: T have a special place for our 
clamps and dies and I have two mechanics who do all 
that kind of work, such as lathe work. I issue all my 
mechanics a set of drills from ™%-inch on down and he 
is responsible for those drills. When he comes back to 
my office to get a drill I check on him, and I check up 
when he got his last drill. I keep those in my office and 
issue them out myself—at least our second hand does 
the big part of it—-but I keep them in the office where 
I can keep check on it. When he gets a file or drill, I 
charge that up to the man. 

CHAIRMAN: Do you have any particular man to 
grind your drills? 


Mr. McWurrter: I have two mechanics there that 
don’t do anything but bench work and things of that 
kind. I'have one man who grinds:most of my drills. 

CHAIRMAN: I am wondering if every other man here’ 
hasn’t had the same experience that there are very few 
men that can grind a twist drill correctly. I happen to 
be one that can’t. I find about one machinist in ten 
can grind a twist drill correctly. I never got any medals 
for grinding myself. Do you have a tool room, Mr. Mc- 
Whirter? 

Mr. McWuirter: No, I have an office there in 
connection with the shop I keep all my important tools 
in. 

CHAIRMAN: I wonder ii you go to the drill rack occa- 
sionally and find anything from a half-inch drill on up, 
blue up for about half an inch and all worn off from 
improper grinding, or a carbon drill used at a speed that 
is too high for even a high speed drill? 

I hope you gentlemen will get up and express your- 
selves in this meeting.” I hope you will all feel you are 
just talking like you were talking to the next man along- 
side of you, and there wasn’t anybody else in this room. 

We can’t all use the very best language: we can’t 
express ourselves just like I would like to read it in the 
Textile Bulletin or the Wool and Cotton Reporter or the 
Textile World, but if you were talking to me as man 
to man you would ask me a lot of questions and T would 
ask you a lot of them, just such questions as this. But 
don’t any of you find your drills in that condition? The 
fact of the matter is I do mine. 

Mr. Jones: You will find them that way in every 
shop where there is more than one man using them. 
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CHAIRMAN: I am surprised at Jones saying that. | 
used to work for him. You didn’t find any of them 
when I worked there, did you? 

Jones: Sure. (Laughter.) 
you did that. 

CHAIRMAN: 
judge most men do: 

High Speed Drills 

G. W. MIsENHEIMER, Chadwick-Hoskins Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C.:. I would like to hear whether they think 
it would be advisable to use carbon steel drills and cut- 
ters. Which would be the most saving to the mill shops 
to buy, carbon steel cutter and drills or else buy high 
speed cutters? 

CHAIRMAN: 
swer it perfectly. 

Mr. Jones: I have been with the same company he 
has and I am trying to do the same thing, get high speed 
cutters and it has got so in our Industry when a man 
brings a piece of work to the shop he wants to wait right 
there and get it, and everyone expects the speed on the 
carbon drills, and I would like to see all shops equipped 
with high speed cutters and drills. 

M: J. Mircuett, Newberry, S. C.: 
say a word about high speed drills. You know it is 
hard to pick up a man every day in the week that will 
get his speed right. He gets in a hurry and speeds it 
up, and a high speed drill is practically fool proof and 
it will go through there, but you take a carbon drill and 
you will ruin it the minute you run it that way. 

Grinding Drills 

I tell you another thing I had trouble getting any 
drill right. Now I have a man who grinds practically 
all the drills—my second hand, I put that on him, and 
get him to do,it. You take a fellow and he goes to grind 
a drill, and grinds one point longer than the other and 
naturally it will make a bigger hole than what you 
want. You will not get the results; you have bored a 
bigger hole than you intended. Then, on the other 


You just admitted 


If you would ask me that I wai an- 


hand, you take a fellow will grind a point and then he 


won't trim it off and you ruin your drill and then you 
have to grind, say, '%-inch, something like that, before 
you get it out. The fact of the business is, you are 
grinding your drills away. A high speed drill will over- 
come a lot of that. 

G. C. Queen, Oakland Mill, Newberry, S. C.: 1 hap- 
pen to be with the same company Mr. Young is, and | 
think I can answer that. High speed drills, cutters and 
gear cutters I am in favor of. We put in high speed 
gear and gear cutters. 

Keywaying Cutters on Arbors 

Mr. ILer: I would like to know what these brother 
master mechanics think about cutters being keywayed 
in the arbor? 

CHATRMAN: : That is a question that has ie been 
in doubt in my mind, whether it is practical to keyway 
a cutter on an arbor. 


Mr. Jones: To my mind it ought to be. In the first 


place, if you take and put it on there and tighten it up, 


nine times out of ten they have a fireman or ‘somebody 
looking after it and it tears all the teeth out of your 
cutter and ruins your work you have in there, but if it. is 
in there stationary, it would cut on through, but if it 
would slip there and keep on feeding, you know what 
that would cause. 


CHAIRMAN: | would like to hear from somebody else 
on that. 
Mr. Iter: Mr. Chairman, perhaps | should explain 


why I asked that question. Recently I had a ten pitch 
cutter break in three pieces before it had cut 20 inches. 
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I got another cutter and put on the machine and it cut 
33 inches and broke into three pieces. It, occurred to 
me there must be something wrong with the cutter. | 
took this cutter to the laboratory and put it under a 
microscope and looked at the, breaks and that didn’t 
answer the question why those two broke, but while ex- 
amining this cutter it was noticed that the keyway was 
put in there in such a way that the amount of stock be- 
tween the corner of the keyway and between the teeth 
was very small and another cutter was bought and put 
on the machine without being keyed with the idea that 
if it was fed too hard it would split and the blanks were 
finished that way without breaking another cutter. 


[ should have asked my question in another way. Is 
it better to have small cutters with keyways in them or 
not. Of course with the large cutter you are almost 
forced to key those into the arbors, and I .wondered if 
anybody else had had this same trouble. 


CHAIRMAN: Has anybody’ else experienced the same 
trouble Mr. Iler spoke of? 


Mr. MitcuHe.i: I find practically every one I break 
I am trying to do too much. I am wondering if he was 
was he feeding too fast? 

Mr. Iter: That is something’! couldn’t answer be- 
cause the man who was doing the work was not one of 
the mechanics. He knows very little about feed speeds. 

Joun W. Fox, Duke Power Co., Charlotte: I think 
the cutters ought to be keyed, if they are the large type. 
The high speed steel should be speeded up, but if you 
try to force a cutter that has a low speed with a high 
feed speed it will break. 

CHAIRMAN: That has always been a question in my 
mind whether to key a milling cutter on an arbor or not. 
The fact of the matter is I am guilty of firing a man 
once for keying a cutter on, but personally I am opposed 
to keying a cutter on an arbor. It is a good long story 
and I don’t think I will try to explain all the pionts, 
but | am not in favor of it myself, of keying any milling 
cutter. I think if all arbors were provided with left 
hand end threads and if you would run your arbor in 
the opposite direction to the way of your cut, your 
cutter tends to tighten all the time instead of loosen and 
if you have too big a cut your are going to break your 
cutter. I would rather the cutter would slip than break 
it, as | see it. That is only my own opinion. 

‘A Well Equipped Shop 

‘The next question we have on the program is: “What 
is a well equipped shop for an average textile mill?” 

That should bring out some discussion. 

Mr. Fox: What size mill? 

CHAIRMAN: We will say 30,000 spindles, I judge that 
would be an average, with 700 looms. What is the 
necessary equipment that a shop should have for a 30,000 
spindle mill equipped with 700 looms, operating 24 
hours a day? | 

Mr. Fox: What do you think Hayden’s idea was in 
having a shop equipped to the extent he had there? 

CHAIRMAN: I thought he was a little elaborate. 


Mr. Fox: What size mill do you think that would 
cover? 
CHAIRMAN: I don't know. The question was for an 


average size textile plant. 

Mr. Fox: In other words, he was thinking of a 
group comprised of about eight or ten mills. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. [ler, what is your opinion of a prop- 
erly equipped shop for a 30,000 spindle mill? 

Mr. Iter: That is a hard question for me to answer. 
I happen to be one of those birds that would like to have 
the best shop in the world, and if it was just left for me 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Have you 
overhead-ache? 
Maybe your business needs 

a little simple life 


NDING and oiling yarn has 
no more to do with the knit- 
ting business than finishing and 
cutting up the fabric. If you’re big 
enoughto do it fairly economically 
(and that means scientific ally) the 
cost isn’t as great, but if you're 
just average size, of course you'll 
have an “overhead-ache” trying to 
run two businesses on one over- 
head. If winding and oiling is 
really such a simple sideline as 
some knitters seem to think it is, 
then the du Pont Rayon Company 
is wasting a lot of money on its 
extremely conscientious oiling 
and winding processes. 

Most successful businesses are 
built upon doing just one thing 
and doing it extremely well. There 
are enough problems i in knitting 
alone without adding the problems 
of oiling and winding. 

The overhead in your winding 
and oiling department is just as 
great as it is for your knitting 
section. You don’t pretend, of 
course, that your saving, if any, is 


as great as the profit on your 
knitting section. Most of the time, 
of course, you don’t know just how 
much it does cost you to wind and 
oil your yarn. How can you cal- 
culate the amount of yarn waste, 
the degrading of yarn by reason 
of frequent handling, the mainte- 
nance of machinery and other 
equipment, labor losses, and loss 
of time while the yarn is tied up 
in the process of oiling and wind- 
ing? How then do you know what 
you're saving; how do you know 
you’resaving anything; how do you 
know you're not losing money? 
It’s a gamble and a bad one. Aren’t 
there enough uncertainties in the 
knitting business to satisfy you? 

How much simpler to buy 
du Pont rayon cones at a definite 
cost, knit them into fabric at a 
definite cost, and sell the fabric 
for a definite price. That is busi- 
ness, good business. You know 
where you are all the time. No 
waste, no degrading of the yarn. 
Machines run smoother because 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF- 


Member Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


these cones have the knots all on 
the head; they run twice as long 


because a bottle bobbin contains 


only half as much yarn; the 
texture is more uniform because 
the tension is more uniform due 
to the constant ballooning of the 
du Pont cones; and, most impor- 
tant of all, all yarn on du Pont 
rayon cones is first quality. ¢ 
Put your non-productive floor 
space to work, show a profit on 
labor and supervision; eliminate 
the maintenance of expensive 
machinery and equipment. Sim- 
plify your business and see how 
quickly your overhead-ache will 


disappear. 


There’s just one reason why 
du Pont oils and winds more rayon 
cones than any other producer: 
Knitting mills have discovered 
that du Pont’ rayon cones are bet- 
ter than a sideline business. Why 
don’t you go into the knitting 
business 100% ? 

Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Master Mechanics Meet in Columbia 
(Continued from Page 16) 
to buy the equipment for a shop I tell you I would 
have a dandy. At least I think I would. 
I don’t think you look at the machine shop from a 
business standpoint that you would go out and buy just 


every machine because it happened to be good looking, or 


because you thought you had a job now and then you 
could do on it. When you look at it from that stand- 
point I think the selection of machinery should be made 
with that fact always in mind, that you don’t want a 
lot of stuff on the shop floor that is going to stand idle. 

The problem is probably best answered by each indi- 
vidual man in his particular plant. There are some ma- 
chines in his shop that will stand idle a good part of the 
time, but he has to foresee emergencies, and some times 
one emergency, properly handled, will pay for that ma- 
chine many times over. 


I don’t know if I could stand up and outline what 
would be a complete enough and not too elaborate equip- 
ment for an average cotton mill. I would like to hear 
from somebody else about that question. 

L. M. Kincatp, National Weaving Co., Lowell, N. C.: 
That would be hard to determine. What is the mill mak- 


ing? 


CHAIRMAN: Well, we will say 30s and 40s on print 
cloth. 
Rayon and Silk Makes Change 


Mr. Krncarp: Of course that wouldn’t have much to 


do with it, because my experience right now we are on 


rayon and real silk, and we would like to make a change 
in the shop equipment because it is requiring a lot of 
different things we didn’t have. We were on cotton 
goods, and we are on rayon now altogether, except some 
silk, and you would be surprised in the change. At least 
on my line it would be very hard, especially since it is 
changed about three times a year, and since we have to 
have a lot of equipment standing idle part of the year 
to have everything we need. Of course there are not so 
many mills like that. I know there are a good many 
though. 

Mr. MIsENHEIMER: In our shop we had three lathes; 
we had a milling machine, 24-inch stroke shaper, a large 
and small drill press; back saw and a variety of hand 
tools, reamers, cutters, and so forth. I thought we had 
a pretty well equipped shop there on the class of goods 
we were on. 

We had one big lathe, 36- inch with about a 14-foot 

bed. Some of you may think what would want with 
a lathe like that in a plant like that. We finished our 
own goods there and we used this lathe for turning our 
shuck rollers and rubber rolls and so forth. 
- That mill was equipped about the best of any plant 
I have been in on the sfyle of goods they were making. 
Of course, in a shop like that I think a man should have 
a key setting machine, something you hardly ever see 
in a cotton mill shop, something I have always wanted 
to have and have never been able to get. 

As the gentleman said over there he was in the 
Kendall mill and got anything he wanted, | have been 
unfortunate; I haven’t been with a company yet that we 


_ could get anything I wanted. If I did I would be like 


Mr. Iler, I certainly would have a well equipped shop. 
I think any mill is making a great mistake in not having 
a well equipped shop, because I know some jobs that I 
am having to go outside at present to have done where 
if I had my shop equipped to do this class of work | 
am satisfied I could show my company a saving, and | 
believe that the time will come when I will have a shop 
I can take care of my job. I hope to, anyway. At the 
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present time I haven’t got equipment to take care of 
my work like I would like, and I think Mr. Jones here 
—he is with the same company—will bear me out in 
that. I don’t think any of our shops are as well equip- 
ped to take care of the work we are having to do at the 
present time, and I think the time will come that we 


will all be in better shape along that line than we have 
been before. 


Committee to Study Equipment 


Mr. Fox: I would like to make a motion that you 
appoint a committee of six to present at our next meet- 
ing recommendations for mills of different sizes, 10, 20, 
50, 150 and 300,000 spindle: mills. That that committee 
report to the next meeting their recommendations for 
consideration. 7 

Motion seconded by Mr. Iler. 

Mr. Iter: Would you accept an amendment? 

Mr. Fox: Yes. 

. Mr. Iver: — Include in that bleacheries. 

CHAIRMAN: Any particular size? 

Mr. Iter: No, just bleacheries. 

Mr. Fox: If it will fit the Union Bleacheries? 

Mr. Iter: Yes. (Laughter.) 

CHAIRMAN: It has. been moved and seconded that I 
appoint that committee. (Motion carried.) 

Il am going to appoint E. P. McWhirter, of the Mon- 
arch Mills, Union, $. C.; H. H. Iler, Union Bleacheries, 


Greenville, S. C.; G. C. Queen, Oakland Mills, New- 


berry; EE. E. Edmiston, Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville; Charles A. Spencer, Union Bleachery, 


Greenville, $.C.; W. E. Jones, Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, : 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Automatic Gear Cutter 


The next question is: “Does the automatic gear cut- 
ter or hobbing machine justify the investment for the 
average mill shop?’’. 


Since we have decided 30,000 and 40,000 spindles, 700 
looms is the average textile mill, we will conform our 
arguments accordingly. Does the automatic gear cutter 
of hobbing machine justify the investment for a mill of 
that size. | 

F. H. CoLeMAN, Laurens Cotton Mill, Laurens, S. C.: 
If it applies to the hobbing machine, we haven’t one; 
we have a gear shaper; I think that cost around $3500, 
and I don’t know just whether to say it would pay all 


mills or not. We have a mill of 50,000 spindles and we . 


have had that machine a little over a year and we have 
made a great many gears, and when we change gears 
we don’t change that one gear, but change the whole 
train of gears; throw the whole thing out and there is 


no mistake about the machine making an absolutely. 


correct gear. It shapes the tooth out and you can cut any 
number of teeth in any diameter with the same cut; the 
same pitch will cut it and cut it so that you can take 
the two gears and mesh them together and they won’t 
hang. , 
I am not exactly satisfied; we got a little ahead of 
our time; there are some other machines we need in 
connection with this gear cutter. In other words, it is 
hard to put a machine in the machine shop without re- 
quiring you to buy something else to go with that equip- 
ment, 

If you are going to make a train of gears and make 
them absolutely correct, then you need a good set of 
reamers all the way through. 

On this machine we can do on an average milling 
machine we will cut over ten times as many gears in 
the same length of time as we cut on the other. It does 
turn out gears and turns them out correctly, but the 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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To the 
Cotton Bleacher! 


What do you want?— 


"A fine, permanent white, 


without loss of strength, 


at lowest cost." 


What can you get? 

"Just that, by bleaching 
with Solozone or 
Other prominent mills 
Are doing it; why not you? . 


Let us tell and show you how," 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL. 


10 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


Makers of 
ALBONE 


(25 vol.) 


ALBONE 


(100 vol. Electrolytic) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(130 vol.) 
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Master Mechanics Meet in Columbia 
(Continued from Page 18) 


‘question of whether it pays or not, I am not in a posi- 
tion to say exactly. 

CHAIRM: I would like to ask one question. 
you put that machine in a year ago? 

Mr. COLEMAN: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN: The gears you cut on this gear shaper 
you are running the gears you formerly cut on a milling 
machine? | 

Mr. CoLEMAN: We changed a lot of those gears. 
Sometimes we are not able to do that, but we do it when 
it is practical; we change the whole train. 

CHAIRMAN: Have you noticed any occasion where 
you didn't change the whole tra'n, have you noticed any 
difference in gears made on Fellows and the involute 
gear, any excessive wear? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: No. There are few gears we made 
but that we made the whole gears. If we have a single 
gear we just go to the lathe and make it. 

A Memper: Can you cut a bevel gear on this ma- 


You say 


chine? 
Mr. CoLEMAN:. No, sir. 
Mr. Fox: Could you save $500 a year for your com- 


pany with that machine in clear profit? 

Mr. CoLeMAN: Well, offmand, I would say no, but 
you have a better gear than you can make on a milling 
machine, because on a milling machine.you can’t make 
but one gear absolutely correct. 
~ Mr. Fox: But you don’t think you would save $500 
a year on a $3,500 investment? 

Mr. CoLeMAN: ° That would be hard. | 

Mr. Fox: You have to figure 20 per cent on that 
machine, interest and depreciation charges on a $3,500 
investment. Unless you can save between four and five 
hundred dollars it would not be a paying investment for 
the company. 

Mr. CoLeMAN: Well, that would be a hard proposi- 
tion to save that much on any machine you might put in 
the shop. It would be hard to save $500 on that ma- 
chine. 


‘CHAIRMAN: The real purpose of this question was 
just what you brought out, Mr. Fox, whether or not the 
master mechanic should advise the company to invest 
that much money in that type of machine, or would it 


pay to give that business to a gear company that is 


equipped for that business. Does it pay the company 
to put that much money into a machine of that type, or 
have the gears made. 

Mr. Iver: I thought I had been pretty thoroughly 
convinced heretofore that it was not a paying investment. 
It has just been brought to my attention that there is 
quite an important advantage arising from the fact that 
gears on the generator or. gear shaper, as it is called, 
have so much longer life than those cut with rotary 
cutter, that there is undoubtedly a big saving in avoiding 
production losses, and that puts me all at sea on the 
question again. I thought I had it pretty well settled 
in my mind that it was not a good investment, but I am 
going to think about that some more. 

Finds Saving in Gear Shaper 

Mr. McWurrter: It has been my experience—lI 
have been a fanatic on gears for years—but any mill that 
has 40,000 spindles that run night and day it will pay 
to have a machine. You can take a Fellows machine— 
our gear business has dropped, I believe, 25 per cent 
since we went to cutting with a Fellows machine. We 
have a spiral attachment and our saving has been a big 
thing just for the amount of gears. I cut gears for Mon- 
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arch mill with 80,000 spindles; Ottaray has about 25 
or 30, and I also cut some for Excelsior. I believe | 
could take care of all of them in Union County and my 
machine wouldn't run three-fourths of the time. I have 
lost out cutting gears on a milling machine. There's no 
such thing as cutting a perfect one, but when you cut 
one on a Fellows shaper those gears are going to hold, 
you have longer life and smoother running gears, and 
your machine is building up production, and I believe a 
40,000 spindle mill is entitled to a Fellows machine. 
My gears have dropped since we have been using ours— 
our high speed gears in the spinning frames is cut down 
50 per cent. Of course I am using steel gears on my 
spinning frames. 


CHAIRMAN: Do you attribute this long life to the fact 
you changed to steel gears or to the Fellows shaper? 

Mr. McWuirter: Well, the steel helps that, but | 
was talking to the spinner the other day and he told me 
it looked like our gear business was going to come to a 
close as far as wearing, and we don’t have any breaking. 
We bought gears there that cost $9.75. Why, we can 
make them for $3.25. Why should we buy gears when 
we can make them? That’s the point; when you get a 
machine like that you can make your own gears and then 
you know you have some right. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Edmiston, what have you done? 
Mr. Epmiston: D. E. Whiting automatic. 
CHAIRMAN: You have involute gears? 

Mr. Epmiston: Yes; we had to buy an automatic 
gear cutter for a milling machine and had so much work 
for that milling machine to do we had to get a gear 
cutter. | | 

CHAIRMAN: Do you know what it cost? 

Mr. Epmiston: No, I don't, but it is worth every 
cent of it to us. | 

Mr. Krncarp: I want to ask how close they have to 
turn these for the Fellows gear shapers. I. understand 
it has to be very, very accurate, and my boss and | 
were just talking about that a few days ago. He is in- 
terested in one of them. 

A Memper: It will cut the same on that as it will on 
a milling machine. 

Mr. Krncaip:_ That’s what I wanted to know, about - 
how accurate you had to be with it. 

CHAIRMAN: Is'it necessary to turn a blank more 
accurately for a Fellows gear shaper than it is for an 
ordinary gear cutter, or by cutting with an involute 
cutter? That’s the question you want? 

Mr. Krncarp: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN: I would say it is a little more necessary, 
for you are cutting several gears of the same diameter; 
the teeth will vary in depth although it will be shaped 
perfect, and it is very simple to have your gears turn 
correctly a little more so than it would be on the ma- 
chine, I should think. For instance, a 6-inch gear, would 
5-1000 make any material difference? 


A MemsBer: You couldn’t notice it in a big one, but 
you will in a small gear very distinctly. 

Mr. QuEEN: I would like to ask one question. 1 
wonder if a mill is ordering half of the gears cut by the 
gear people and making the other half on the involute 
gear cutter which is the most economy? 

CHAIRMAN: Is it more economical ordering a whole 
train of gears or go ahead and spiral what you have 
already got, that is cut with an involute cutter. In 
other words, how does a generator gear work with a 
gear cut with involute cutter, is that your question? 

Mr. QUEEN: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fox: You will have to cut the whole vitring of 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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“Labor Jury” to Hear Aderholt Trial 


The Trade Union Unity League has sent to Charlotte a “labor jury” 
On aceount of the fact 


and to “decide” the case. 


Aderholt trial 
the 


to hear the 
that two negroes are included on the jury, 


entire party was given seats in the space reserved for negroes in the courthouse. 
In the picture shown above, which is furnished through the courtesy of the Charlotte Observer, 


are the following: 


‘Front row left to right: Hubert Carrol, 


Forsythe, Ga.:;: 
McDonald, National Textile Workers Union, Gastonia, N. C.; E. P. Cush,. Pittsburgh 


Ida Simmons, New York City: Daisy 


; Wes Williams, 


National Textile Worker, Bessemer City, N. C.; Charles Summey, National Textile Worker of Char- 
lotte. Top row: Taylor Shytle, National Textile Worker, McAdenville, N. C.; Charles Frank, Ameri- 
can Negro Labor Congress, New York; Joe Golden, New York City; Sol Harper, Trade Union Unity 


League, negro department, Rochester, N. Y.; Leo Hoffbauer, New York City: 


York City. 


14,915,000 Bales Government Forecast 


Washington, Oct. 8—A cotton crop of 14,915,000 bales 
this year was forecast today by the department of agri- 
culture. 


The department said this was indicated by the condi- 
tion of the crop on October 1 which was 55.0 per cent 
of a normal. 

A month ago production of 14,825,000 bales was indi- 
cated on the condition of the crop September 1 which 
was 55.4 per cent of a normal. Last years crop totaled 
{4,478,000 bales and the cordition on October 1 was 
54.4 per cent of a normal, 

The condition on October 1 and the indicated produc- 
tion by States follows: 


Indicated 

Condition Production 
North Car cling 55 835,000 
Georgia .... 1,300,000 


Henry Buckley, New 
Tennessee | 475.000 
Alabama ..... 1,300,000 
Oklahoma 49 1,225,000 
58 1,430,000 
New Mexico .............. 84,000 
157,000 
232.000 
All other States ........ 41,000 
Lower California ............. 75,000 


Ginning Abie of Last Year 


Washington, Oct. 8—The Census Bureau anounced to- 
day 5,905,650 running bales of cotton of the growth of 
1929 including 169,507 round bales counted as half bales 
had been gimned prior to October 1. | 

To October 1 last year 4,961,360 running hales included 
{82,240 round bales had been ginned and in 1927 to the 
same date 5,944,739 running bales including 163,687 
round bales, had been ginned. 
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gears. 
Mr. Queen: I want to know which is most economi- 


cal, order some or make them all, or buy a generator. © 


I am making on a milling machine now. 

Mr. Krncaip: We have been trying to run ordinary 
involute cut gears and match gears made by a manufac- 
turer, and they don’t run good. In fact, if you set them 
up like they ought to be the first thing you know the 
gear 1s worn out. . 

| Electric Welding 

CHAIRMAN: That checks with my experience. I was 
wondering if anybody else had the same thing. 

The next question is the “Advantage of an Electric 
Welder in the Textile Industry.” What is the advan- 


tage of an electric welder in a textile mill, if any? How 


many men here have an electric welder? What is your 


experience with an electric welder, Mr. McWhirter? 


Mr. McWurrter: Well, I tell you, an electric welder 
is just as important as an acetylene welder. 

CuHatrRMAN: Is it A. C. or D. C.? 

Mr. McWuirter: A. C. I don’t see how a cotton 
mill could get along without an electric welder. You 
take a picker roller, you know those things wear down 
fast, and there is a lot of pressure on them. We went 
over our pickers two years ago and built those up—they 
soon wear out, but with an electric welder you can take 
and build these back up and it gives you a new roller. 
I couldn’t tell you how much I do appreciate an electric 
welder. 

CHAIRMAN: -Couldn’t you do that same thing with 
an acetylene welder? 

Mr. McWuirTer: Yes, sir, but at about six or eight 
times the cost. 

S. L. Wattace, Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.: TI 
think we ought to have both. | 

CHAIRMAN: Anybody else know anything about an 
electric welder? Do you know the initial cost of this 
A. C. welder you have? . 

Mr. McWurrter: I think it cost something like 
three or four hundred dollars. | 

A MemBer: $375 is right. 

CHAIRMAN: How big a piece can you weld with 
this? 

Mr. McWurrter: I welded a piece in Spartanburg 
and it was 8 or 9 inches in diameter. 

CHAIRMAN: Was that steel or cast iron? 

Mr. McWurrtTer: Cast iron, but they are no good 
for welding cast iron where you have to work it. You 
can’t work it, but steel you can. 

CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on this subject? 

Electric Welding Pays 

Mr. Iter: I don’t have an electric welder where | 
am, but I did have one in another plant where | was 
before. In fact, I think I had one of the first A. C. 
welders that was used down in this neck of the woods, 
but we couldn’t agree with the people who made the 
machines and sold them that it was the only way to 
weld everything. In the space of about six or eight 
months we found the machine was very well adapted to 
building up shafts, and it works fine on gear casings, 
housings, such as that where the cast iron is thin and 
almost impossible to weld with acetylene torch without 
contraction. ‘The electric outfit works very well there. 
There is quite a. knack in welding with the electric or 
the acetylene machine. Take a pulley, for instance. I 
saw a pulley with six spokes in it welded with an acety- 
lene outfit. I had never been able to do it myself, but 
J saw it done by another man and that pulley so far as 
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I could tell was just as good as a new one, or one welded 
with an electric. 
CHAIRMAN: Was that welded without pre-heating? 
Mr. Iter: Yes, sir. It was on a picker about 18 or 
20 inches, maybe 24 inches, but my conclusion concern- 
ing an electric welder is that it is a good thing and will 
soon pay for itself in enabling you to do the class of 


work it is best fitted for, that is building up worn 


shafts, journals and stuff like that, although you can’t be 
without the acetylene. I would say you would have to 
have both. 

CHAIRMAN: I think we have almost discussed the 
following question along with the electric welding. The 
fifth question is “Electric Welding vs. Acetylene, or 
should a shop have both?” 

The only question on that, I think, that is left is 
whether or not it is necessary to have an electric welder 
and an acetylene both? 

Mr. Iter: I would say if you are justified in having 
one, you are justified in having both. | . 

A Member: If you had to do without one, which one 
would you rather do without, Mr. Iler? 

Mr. Iter: You stump me there. : 

CHAIRMAN: ‘Taking into consideration the cost we 
should all have both. 

Mr. Iter: Since I am doing without the electric 
welder, I believe I could do without it more than I could 
the other. fu 

CHAIRMAN: That is your idea, Mr. McWhirter? If 
you had to give up one or the other, which would you 
give up? 

Mr. McWuirter: I could hardly say. I do say 
this, that neither one costs very much, and for the 
benefit of the people that haven’t got them I think we 
ought to adopt it and let the general manager read it in 
the magazines that we adopted a motion to have them 
both. (Laughter and applause. ) 

Special Steel for Studs 

CHAIRMAN: That next question is a question that 
could be pretty well drawn out, if you want. “Should 
we buy special steel for making studs, etc.? If so, why?” 
Should we just use common, cold rolled steel most of us 
have or should we buy some special steel? 

Mr. McWuirter: We make all studs out of special 
steel and leave cold rolled alone. 

Mr. Iter: Do you have less wear on your studs using 
that steel? | 

Mr. McWurrter: Yes. | 

CHAIRMAN: Should we pay extra money for this or 
use any old thing we get out of the scrap bin? How 
about it, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones: I have had such a little bit of that kind 
of steel it is a hard matter to educate the man that does 
the buying; it is a hard matter to convince him it is 
better. The average man buying studs thinks he has a 
stud if he has a stud, regardless of what it is made of. 

CHAIRMAN: Personally, I would like to go on record 
as favoring the better class of studs. I don’t think much 
of making studs out of cold rolled and whatever you can 
find in the scrap bin, but as you say it is pretty hard to 
educate the buyers along that line. 

Mr. Iter: This question is one that if it is not treated 
very carefully it is liable to let down the bars to a lot 
of unscrupulous manufacturers who would perhaps see 
in that an opportunity to foist on the mills of the coun- 
try a whole lot of so-called special steels. Personally, I 
agree with you that it is better, and a paying proposi- 
tion, to pay the additional cost of certain crucible steel 
for studs and uses of that kind. 

Spectal Steel for Special Work 
One of the steel companies has gone this far into that 
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question: they prefer to recommend to you one of their 
products for the particular job for which it is going to 
be used. It is a well-known and reputable organization 
and I think it is safe to buy so-called special steel from 
an organization of that kind. I don’t think it is a wise 
idea to buy stéel just because it is called special steel. 

It might be somewhat enlightening to some of the men 
for me ‘to tell about some tests I made a couple of years 
ago. We made rods out of ordinary cold rolled steel 
stock. We also made rods out of a certain crucible steel. 
The crucible steel rods stayed on five times longer than 
the cold rolled steel rods. That is, you understand, just 
the rod part; of course the old daggers were used in 
both instances. So the cost of using crucible steel over 
cold rolled was a negligible consideration, and there is 
another point to consider in there, too, the crucible steel 
welds far better than the cold rolled. 

| Renecking Steel Rolis 

Mr. McWurrtTer: i would like to ask the question, 
what the general run of mechanics are using to reneck 
steel rollers and making studs. I use .45 carbon steel 
for renecking on my steel rolls. For my studs and jack 
gear studs and things of that kind, high speed studs, we 
use-.35 carbon steel. I would like to know what the rest 
of the men are using along that line. 

CHAIRMAN: ‘That’s a good question. What are you 
gentlemen using to reneck steel rolls with? Mr. Van 
Pelt, what do you use? ! 

E. L. VAN Pett, A..M. Smyre Company, Gastonia, N. 
€.: Well, I don’t know just what kind of steel it is; it 
is a special steel. We changed a while back. But for 
studs we use cold rolled, but they do buy special steel 
for renecking rollers, but I don’t know what it is, 


A Memper: We use carbon steel about .35 to reneck 
rolls. We use regular cold rolled steel for making studs. 

CHAIRMAN: For your information, we have had a 
good deal of experience, and sad experience, too, in re- 
necking rolls. I think we have tried every renecker in 
the country and never found one that was satisfactory to 
the Kendall Company—that is, the Thrift plant anyway. 
We reneck our own rolls and we went into the steel 
proposition thoroughly. We have a man connected with 
our company who is an expert along those lines, Theo- 
dore Clark, and if he tells you steel is all right, it is 
pretty near all right, but sometimes you have to buy 
other. We are using .45 carbon crucible steel—I can’t 


recall the steel company now, but anyway it is pretty | 


hard disk and use a silver steel hack saw to cut it. We 
tried cold rolled and you might as well leave the old one 
in there. 
Mr. Iter: What is the character of the steel from 
which the rolls are made originally? 
CHAIRMAN: I can’t give you the analysis. I have it 
on paper at home. 


Manganese Steel 


Mr. Iter: Mr. Chairman, if I might be permitted to 


.take up a matter or two concerning manganese, I have 


been concerned a little bit in some experimental work 
that has been in progress for some months with certain 
parts made out of manganese steel. Manganese steel 
might be new to most of the men here, but it isn’t a new 
product, having been for years used in the manufacture 
of rock crusher jaws and various places where joints 
could not be lubricated, and in those places it has been 
found to be more satisfactory than anything else that 
has been found. 

In the textile field the experimental work has only 
gone this far, pick points and pick bolts have been made 
out of manganese and put on rolls in some plants in the 
Carolinas, and some of the things have been running 
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since June; some of those I have had reports on and 
some I haven’t. Those I have had reports on have been 
very, very satisfactory. 

In some cases I have requested that they don’t lubri- 
cate them, and others we have left that to the operator 
as to whether they lubricate them or not. 

Mr. Iter: Another thing that has been made out of 
manganese is doff box wheels. That hasn’t gone far 
enough to tell anything definite, except the wheel does 
not have to be lubricated on the pin. The pin is not 
made of manganese. The idea behind all this is to find 
something which was practically indestructible in service 
and in those articles so far it looks like manganese is the 
answer. | 

I might say, too, that manganese steel castings are not 
The castings 
come with a rather soft skin running from a 1-64 to a 
1-32, but under that soft skin it is very hard, and under 
the influence of friction it assumes a highly firing sur- 
face which has made it particulatly valuable, in certain 
cases, but you can’t machine, all you can do is grind it, 
so that its use will therefore be confined to those places 


where no machining is necessary. 


Standardized Valves 

‘Does it pay to standardize on valves and other equip- 
ment in order to carry a minimum amount of spare 
parts?” 

Is it good practice to buy a valve from every fellow 
that comes along, from Woolworth to Jenkins and to 
Fairbanks or to have all of one make in order to keep 
from having ten thousand different parts in your supply 
room, and when this one goes you have to order one from 
Pennsyltucky or Phillamayork—is that good practice? 

Mr. Jones: I should say to have a standard valve— 
standardize on some particular kind. 

CHAIRMAN: Anybody ever have a valve break down 
and go to look for the name on the thing and couldn't 
find a name on it, where fifteen cents would have bought 
a new disk for it if it happened to be a standard valve? 
I have had that experience several times. 

Mr. McWuirter: I think a man ought to standard- 
ize on certain make valves. Ee 

Mr. Iter: I believe in standardizing, too, but there 
is a point there I think ought to be brought out here. 
It may be in every plant that one valve manufacturer 
doesn't make the best valve for every service in that 
plant. You take the bleachery, for instance, a’ certain 
manufacturer might make the best valve on the market 
for steel rollers but when it comes to handling acids, 
that is another story, and personally I don’t think any 
one manufacturer, that a particular manufacturer, rather, 
because he makes a good line of ordinary valves makes 
a bad blower valve, either. 

Renewing Disks 

Mr. Krincatp: What does the crowd as a whole think 
of renewing disks, metal or composition? What is the 
opinion of certain metals for disks? 

Mr. Iter: One dye house using a very satisfactory 
valve, that is, a valve with a seat and disk, giving good. 
service, would not find that same valve would give good 
service in another dye house where the make of dyes 
was different. As you know, various chemicals come 
into use determined by. the character of the color. Direct 
colors and vat colors are two different things altogether, 
and in the bleachery game it is customary to hunt to 
find something that is resisted to not only sulphuric acid 
but also to caustic and to chemic. There you have a 
proposition which is acid and alkaline, two extremes, 
and it is a custom to hunt in the bleachery game to find 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Scientific Achievements 


the 
SONNEBORN 


~ Research Laboratories 


AMALIE 


Penetralene EK 
Sonolene F 
Kierasol 


Sonolene RB 
Vatrolene 
Sonolene H 


Effective and distinctive penetrants, 
wetting out and dyeing assistants - - - 
all of them! | 


And the most widely used because of 
their positive result-producing and 
cost-reducing effects. 


Each possesses the highest degree of 
solubility, strictly neutral and uni- 
formly superior. 


Our technical laboratories and field 
experts are at your disposal. Make 
your problems known to us. It in- 
volves no obligation on your part’ 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


and Warehouses in principal 


Sales Offices 
Textile Centers 


{AMALIE PRODUCTS)... 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Dexter Jordan has been appointed overseer of weav- 
ing at the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga 


QO. A. Hester has resigned as second hand in carding 
at the Watts Mills, Laurens, 8. €. 


C. E. Craft has become second hand in carding at the 
Watts Mills, Laurens, §. C. 


J. G. Cannon has resigned as overseer spinning at the 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, §. C. 
. F, N. Jackson has become overseer spinning at the 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


J. M. Carmon has resigned as overseer weaving at the 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


John P. Halman has become overseer weaving at the 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 


Hans Roessler has been appointed superintendent of 
the Woosley Knitting Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Junius M. Smith, business manager of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, is on a two-weeks business trip to 
Northern and New England cities. 


A. P. McAbee, of East Lumberton, N. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer weaving, beaming and slashing 
«t the Consolidated Textile Corporation, Raleigh, N. C. 

Sam Strickland has. resigned as card grinder at the 
Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., and is now located at Green- 
good, S. C. 


5. P. Jenkins, overseer of weaving at the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga., has been transferred 
to the card room. 


Fred B. Vogeli, formerly president and general man- 
ager of the Hartsville Print & Dye Works, has resigned. 
The controlling interest in the company was recently 
purchased by the U. 8. Finishing Company, as noted. 


Richard B. Morrell, of Philadelphia, is president, Fred 
Taylor, also of Philadelphia, is secretary and Col. E. E. 
Goodwyn, of North Emporia, Va., is vice-president of 
the Morrell! Mills of Virginia, a new corporation which 
is to move the Morrell Mills, now of Philadelphia, to 
North Emporia. The company manufactures tapestries. 


H. H. Iller, for many years master mechanic and 
chief engineer at the Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
©. C., but who more recently has been in business in 
Durham, N. C., recently accepted the position of master 
mechanic af the Union Bleachery, Greenville, 8. C. He 
was formerly chairman of the Master Mechanics Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association. 


Joe Cobb to Represent Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Joseph C. Cobb has resigned as secretary of the South- 
ern Textile Association to accept the position of South- 


_ ern representative of the Shambow Shuttle Company, 


Mr. Cobb has served the Association for the past 
year and has handled the work in a very satisfactory 
manner, His resignation is received with regret by offi- 


_ cers of the organization. 


In his new position Mr. Cobb succeeds L. P. Batson, 


Who has been appointed Southern manager for the 


shuttle department of the U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Go., 
as announced last week. 

Officials of the Southern Textile Association have not 
yet elected a secretary to succeed Mr. Cobb, but hope to 
fill the appointment within a short time. 
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17 Carrier 4-Head Elastic Braider 


17 Carrier 4-Head Tying Tape Braider 


The quality of Rhode Island Multiple Head Braiding Machines 
is reflected in their product. The care used in making the various 
parts, the skill used in fitting them and the materials out of which 


they are made all have a vital effect on the finished braid. 


As an illustration of this consider the feed roll gears. These gears 
are made of steel with a cut tooth which is especially designed so 
that the gears always remain in perfect mesh irrespective of the 


thickness of the braid. As a result the braid is made absolutely 


smooth and uniform. 


We can barely mention the sterling features of construction, such 
as milled base carriers, one piece horn gear studs, enclosed warp 
tubes and adjustable needles all of which help Rhode Island Multi- 
ple Head Braiders to produce high quality braid. ) 


25 Carrier 3-Head Elastic Braider 


PRODUCTS 
of 


Rhode Island Braiders 


Tape 
Binding 
Flat Elastic 
Braid 
Rickrack Braid 
Lingerie Braid 
Candle Wicking 
Rug Braids 
Square Packing 
Spindle Banding 
Jacquard Lacing 
Fish Lines 
Clothes Lines 
Shoe Laces 
Wicking 
Sash Cord 
Round Packing 
Hose Covering 
Wire Covering 
Round Elastic 
Braids 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue 


RHODE 


ISLAND BRAIDERS KNOWN TOTHE 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


TRADE SINCE 18603 
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something that will accustom both, I believe I prefer 
a valve with a composition disk. 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

CHAIRMAN: We will now take up Question 9, “Ball 
and Roller Bearings vs. Ring Oilers.’’ That is a question 
that often comes up in a cotton mill. We have had it 
in our own, of course. Do ball bearings pay? Do they 
justify the money that they cost? Most mills are equip- 
ped with ring oilers, I take it. Would it pay to throw 
those old ring oilers out and put in roller bearings or 
ball bearings, or continue with ring oilers? 

Ball and Roller Bearings and Ring Oilers 


I wonder how many men have had experience with’ 


ball bearings? (6.) I take it all of you fellows that 
have had this experience have also had experience with 
‘ring oilers, judging from your age and the whiskers on 
your face, that you must have lived that long because 
ring oilers up until a few years ago, so far as I know, 
was all we knew anything about in cotton mills, so you 
fellows who have had rollers must know something about 
ring oilers as compared to ball bearings. 
A Ball Bearing Tesi 

Mr. Queen: I have a few notes here on ball bearings. 
| haven’t on roller bearings. We have them but no 
comparative test was made, but we have a test on one 
short line. I will give you the information I have. This 
happened to be a 10 H. P. motor with a speed of 1175 
R.P.M. line shaft 305 R.P.M. On ball bearings before 
stripping the cards it pulled even 12 H. P. and after 
stripping these cards it pulled 11.26 H. P. That is ball 


bearings. Now, on plain bearings before stripping pulled 
12.83 H. P. After stripping pulled 12.86 H. P. The 


difference between the H. P. before stripping and after 
stripping on the ball bearings was considerable, but the 
average H. P. before and after combined together makes 
a H. P. of 11.63 on ball bearings and 12.44 on plain 
bearings. Now, I can give you the exact dope on the 
thing all the way through there, but the ball bearing 
saving over the plain bearing of that particular shaft, 
which is 66 feet long, was .81 H. P. from the 12.44, or 
an average of 6'4 per cent saving. 

On these bearings they lubricated every three months. 
They have been in about three months now and the 
plain bearings we lubricated once a month. 

On Spinning: Frames 

On the spinning frame I got the information on two 
separate frames. We took a test on them while one was 
running with ball bearings and the other with plain bear- 
ings. The frame that has the ball bearings had been 
releveled. The one with plain had not been releveled, 
but on ball bearings with frame empty it pulled 4.892 

CHAIRMAN: 

Mr. QUEEN: 

CHAIRMAN: 

Mr. QuEEN: Warp. 

CHAIRMAN: Do you know the number of revolutions 
the cylinder. makes? 

Mr. Queen: 10.90. Ball bearing frame empty was 
4.892. With the frame full 6.166, a difference of frame 
empty and full was 1.274 H. P. 

Now, on the plain bearing full was 5.362 H. P.; with 
frame full it was 6.903. The difference frame empty and 
frame full of 1.541 H. P. 

The difference between the ball bearing and plain 
bearing when both frames were empty of .470 and when 
frames full .737. 


Do you know the number of spindles? 
248. 
Warp or filling? 
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Now, we have another frame here we put on the ball 
bearings, leveled and ran it 18 hours, which was three 
doffs, and then we changed back to plain bearings and 
run 18 hours. I am giving the average for 18 hours. 
With the frame empty with ball bearings was 5.134; with 
frame full was 6.474, making a difference of 1.340. With — 
the plain bearings and frame empty 5.496; grame full 
6.702, a difference of 1.306. The difference between the 
ball bearings and plain bearings with frame empty .362: 
with frame full was .228: The average difference over 
the two bearings was .295, or an average of 5 per cent 
saving. 

Ball Bearings on Line Shafts 

Mr. Kincarp: On my line shafts I have been using 
ball bearings and haven’t had but one bearing go down 
and it wasn’t the bearing’s fault then. The timber was 


green and I didn’t watch it like I should have. We 
align probably once a month or a little less. These tim- 


bers twisted and warped until they were pulled off and 
I lost a bearing but it wasn’t due to the bearing at all. 
Our experience has been very favorable in regard to 
ball bearings, while we have a bad condition, too. 
In regard to greasing, we only grease twice a year. 
In fact, we don’t have to grease them then. . We have 
only actually greased them three times since they have 


been in. About the longest drive is about 10 base on 
the slasher. 
CHAIRMAN: If you had a bearing to go bad in the 


middle of the shaft would you have to uncouple that 
shaft and press that ball race off and change it? 

Mr. Kincaip: Yes, sir. If I had solid pulleys on 
there and it stuck or froze I would have to quit and 
loosen some nuts and let the shaft down. 

Life of Ball Bearings 

Mr. Iter: I would like to have some opinion as to 
the average life of the ball bearings on line shafts. 

CHAIRMAN: That’s a good question. Who has lived 
long enough to see one wear out? oat here ever 
had a ball bearing give out? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: I have had quite an experience with 
We put in between six and seven hundred 
in our mill at one time. That’s when we were running 
with steam power and our engine was overloaded and 
they guaranteed us a saving—I forget what amount, but 
a considerable amount on that. We put in the bearings 
and the people left it to me, although I asked for a rep- 
resentative of the company to put them in, to work in 
connection, but they said, “‘No, it’s up to you.” Well, I 
did it as best I could and I was fairly accurate, as accu- 
rate as you can make on a steam engine. Well, before 
and after, to make a long story short, from the cards I 
couldn’t detect difference enough to count. 

Ball Bearings for Certain Work 

CHAIRMAN: You couldn’t tell any difference in power? 

Mr. CoLeMAN: No, on over 600 ball bearings. Well, 
the manager thought himself—he was the man who 
bought the bearings—and he thought I was wrong and 
there ought to be some saving, and he thought I had 
miscalculated. He wasn’t satisfied with that, and he 
took the thing up in another mill and put, I forget, how 
many spinning frames, but several that run by electric 
motors, but separate meters on this motor, read them 
every 15 or 20 minutes and when the final test was 
made between the ball bearings and roller bearings why 
it was just a few hundred points difference in favor of 
the ball bearings on. the job. After that I think the 
manager was pretty well satisfied on the ball bearing 
subject, although I am not prejudiced against ball bear- 
ings. There are plenty of places we do. need ball bear- 
ings and plenty of places they are an improvement over 
the ring oilers. 
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For instance, you have a dirty, dusty place, and closed 
in bearings are the things, but just take and throw them 
all out of the mill and replace, I wouldn’t advise any- 
body to do it. My experience is from using them six 
months, three bearings. When I took them out the 
three bearings were bad. What was the cause I don't 
know, but they went bad in that length of time. Where 
you have a bearing withuot heavy pull either way, the 


ball bearing I should think would be the ideal thing, but 


where you have a heavy load I would say stick to the 
old ring oilers, and I think there would be less expense 
and upkeep. 

CHAIRMAN: Did I understand you to say you put 
these ball bearings in while you were operating a steam 
plant? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Yes, Sir. 

CHAIRMAN: Did you take a card from your engine 
and figure the H. P.? 


Mr. CoLEMAN: Yes, sir, every hall hour in the day. 
. CHAIRMAN: Did you ever try roller bearings? 

Mr. CoteMan: I have got the roller bearings in about 

two hundred and eighty odd motors now. 
Oil Dripping 

CHAIRMAN: There is another question regarding this 
roller and ball bearings I would like to hear discussed, 
that. is regarding the dripping of grease and oil. Of 
course we all know we have oil drips from the old ring 
oiler. Do you experience the same trouble in dripping 
grease from the roller or ball bearings? 

I don’t know what it means to most of you, but with 
the ,Kendall Company oil means worse than blood. I 
would rather see blood on the cloth any time than oil, 
with the Kendall Company, because it won’t bleach out. 
That has been a sore spot with us for a number of years, 
and the question has always been in my mind whether 
or not the roller bearings or ball bearings would eliminate 
that trouble. What is your experience in dripping grease, 
Mr. Kincaid? 

Mr. Krncatp: My experience in dripping grease is 
we filled it too full and we had trouble but since the 
first year we haven’t had any trouble. We had to put 
new felts in after we got those felts so full of grease it 
threw it out and then we had to renew that felt the first 
year, but since then by oiling and greasing properly we 


don’t take ahy precaution whatever and you know the. 


kind of work we are on, we have to be very, very careful. 
If we spoil a yard of that kind of goods we are on it is 
money. It is the same with other folks, but I think it is 
a little more with us. We haven’t had any trouble in 
the last five years, but we did have trouble the first. 

CHAIRMAN: What is your experience, Mr. Coleman? 

Mr. CoLeMAN: I expect half of our dripping was due 
to the fact we had too much grease in there. You will 
find. one once in a while that the best you can do it will 
drip a small amount, but if you have the right amount 
of grease and good felt it would be a great deal less. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Queen, have you had any trouble 
with your ball-bearings dripping grease? 

Much Grease 

Mr. Queen: The ones the makers put in we had no 
trouble. The ones I put in I did. I am like Kincaid, I 
put too much grease in, but I found later we put the 
wrong kind in and so did they. After they recommended 
the proper grease for them I put that in and haven’t had 
any trouble from it. None of mine. have been running 
long enough to get a real test because none of them have 
been in there over two months now, so I don’t think I 
could answer your question as clear as these other fel- 


lows because they have had theirs in longer than I have 
mine, 
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Mr. Fox: My company has not taken any stand one 
way or another regarding the type that is best. We do 
want to say the independent mills in the South are the 
most efficiently operated there are in the world. I am 
not satisfied with the tests that have been made up to 
date. 

A Test to Make 

Here is a test I would like you boys to make, if you 
will. Take two spinning frames side by side, spinning 
exactly the same numbers, with the same gauge and 
speed, one with ring oilers and one driven by roller or 
ball bearings, and put an 80 watt meter on it and find 
out how many killowatt hours is put into those motors 
per hank of yarn. “I don’t care what numbers, as rong 
as you put in the same yarn. 

A Test on Spinning 

The first test | made on a spinning frame in regard to 

division of‘ power corresponds very closely—it is surpris- 


ing how much difference new bands on spinning frames 


makes—and such a test should state if the frames have 
been rebanded during the period. The killowatt input 
hour into that motor, over a period of two weeks or 
three weeks, should be carefully noted and the power 
input should be checked up against the number of pounds 
taken off the frame, but you don’t have to figure back- 
wards and forwards because the difference empty and 
full both ends up to quite large figures, but after all the 
reason we put in ring oilérs or ball bearings is for the 
efficiency, leaving out the question of oil, which I am 
not competent to pass upon, but as for the question of 
efficiency the manufacturers of these different bearings 
make certain claims for savings. Are you satisfied it is 
there? Have you made a test that will bear the criticism 
of any engineer? I say to you I haven’t been satisfied 
with but a very small percentage of the tests that have 


been made. and I would like for you boys to put that 


matter up properly through the Arkwrights Division to 
make a real scientific test for your own satisfaction as to 
the power intake on two frames of a given size, both to 
be the same, because if the hank is different you know 
there is a difference in speed, and check those up; not 
do any figuring, because you know the old story, figures 
lie and liars figure, but killowatt hour input into that 
frame is a matter you can’t dodge and that is the thing 
you pay for, whether you generate it yourself or pay for 
it. I would like to see that test made. 

I will go so far, Mr. Chairman, as to say that if you | 
can show me you are going to make a real test I will 
provide you with a meter. 

Mr. QuEEN: On those tests of hours for 18 hours 
was less than 2 pounds difference in yarn. We weighed 
the empty bobbin and full; we weighed the actual pro- 
duction from frames. 

Mr. Fox: Was your speed exactly the same? 

Mr. QuEEN: We had a little more on the ball bear- 
ings than we did on the plain, about five more revolutions 
per minute on the cylinder and the bands were not taken 
ofi—the same frame, but two different bearings. We 
did not test on different frames. We ran 18 hours on 
one bearing and changed and went 18 hours on the next. 

Increased Speed and Production 


CHAIRMAN: And there was a speed increase in the 
ball bearings? 

Mr. Queen: About 5 R.P.M. 

Mr. Fox: Your production was greater on your ball 
bearing frame? 

Mr. Queen: AA little less than 2 pounds greater on 


the ball bearings than on the plain bearings. I think 

that was due to the fact we had a little more cylinder 

frame. We doffed these- frames and kept them going 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Right to Work 


On the morning of October 2nd the day em- 


ployees of the Marion Manufacturing Company, 

Marion, N. C., started toward the mill to en- 
gage in their daily work. 

On that same morning lawyers and doctors 

in Marion went to their offices and merchants 

went to their stores and opened for business. 

Under the law and in the eyes of the people 
.of North Carolina the mill employees, the law- 
yers, the doctors, and the merchants were all 
equal and each of them had a right to enter his 
place of employment and no man had a right to 
stop or molest him when seeking to do so. 

Had any doctor or lawyer or merchant found 
men, armed with sticks, in front of his door and 
been told that he could not enter, there would 
have been trouble, and if those who denied his 
right to enter had been shot as the result thereof, 
people would have said that they got what they 
deserved. 


The humblest employee of the Marion Man- 
ufacturing Company had just as much right to 
enter, without molestation, his chosen place of 
employment as any lawyer, doctor or merchant 
and had just as much right to protection. 


In September there had been a strike in 
Marion and for more than ten days, men and 


women seeking to enter the mills had been spit - 


upon, insulted and in many cases badly beaten 
and dynamite had been freely used by the so- 
called strikers. 

When troops were finally sent and the mob 
could no longer beat and otherwise molest those 
who desired to work, the strikers secured the 
removal of the troops by pledging that they 
would not in the future interfere with anyone 
who wished to enter the mills. 

- The hours of labor were reduced to 55 per 
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week and the mills, after getting into full opera- 
tion, unexpectedly advanced wages 5 per cent, 
although business was still upon a very unprofit- 
able basis. 

In spite of their positive pledge that there 
would be no interference with those who desired 
to work, a strike at the Marion Manufacturing 
Company was secretly planned and about eighty 
employees walked out in the middle of the night 
of October 

The idea was that by pulling the strike in the 
middle of the night, they would find the day 
employees defenseless when they approached 
the mill early the next morning and could there- 
fore be able to intimidate them. 

More than half of the eighty who joined the 
strike went to their homes, as they did not wish 
to participate in the trouble, but the remaining 
forty were joined by a large number who were 
not working in the mill. Many of them, although 
called strikers, had never worked there. 

They armed themselves with heavy. sticks and 
completely blocked the road to the mill. One 
of them said he carried his stick to ‘“‘knock the 
dew off the weeds,” but was unable to explain 
why it was covered with blood when found. 


Out of approximately 600 employees in the 


Marion Manufacturing Company, only about 
80 joined the strike and only half of that group 
took part in the disorders. 

When the day employees of the Marion Men 
ufacturing Company approached the mill on the 
morning of October 2nd, expecting to enter 
peacefully, they found the way blocked by a 
mob armed with sticks and guns. 

During the night someone had notified the 
sheriff and he went with his deputies for the 
purpose of giving to the employees of the Ma- 
rion Manufacturing Company the same right of 
admission to their chosen place of employment 
as he would have given to any lawyer, doctor 
or merchant of Marion if the same mob stood 
before his door. 

Twice, previously, had Sheriff Adkins been 
attacked by this mob, once when attempting to 
protect workers who sought to enter the Clinch- 
field Mill and once when protecting a man who 
sought to move his furniture and his family — 
into a mill house. 

Realizing that no punishment had come to 
those who previously attacked the sheriff, and 
believing that they get away with another at- 
tack, the mob, led by a man named Jonas, at- 
tacked the sheriff and his deputies and the de- 
fenseless men and women who were seeking to 
enter the mill. 

We do not know or care which side fired the 


first shot, but when attacked by a lawless mob, 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Increase the Capacity 


of your Distribution System 


OUR distribution system represents a large investment, and, naturally, you seek to 

secure as large returns as possible on your money. Transmission of unused power 
over your wiring will result in diminished monetary returns. Therefore, why tolerate such 
a condition? Rid yourself of it by improving the power factor of your electrical system. 


Low power factor is the result of using inductive apparatus. Among the many bad effects 
it causes is decreased carrying capacity of distribution wiring. In other words, it causes 
conductors to carry large amounts of electrical power that cannot be converted into useful 
work. For example, a 2300-volt line that at unity power factor will carry 1000 kv-a., will 
at 60 per cent power factor handle only 600 useful kv-a. The other 400 kv-a. will do no 
work. They will just be transferred back and forth along the line. 


Capacitors will relieve the line of this unused power, thus improving the power factor of 
your electrical system and increasing the carrying capacity of your distribution wiring. 
Therefore, capacitors increase the returns on your investment. 


Westinghouse capacitors are especially capable of correcting low power factor. For 
further details, write the Westinghouse Sales Office near you. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


SALES. OFFICES AND SERVICE SHOPS IN ALL. PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Westinghouse 
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leading Manufacturers Endorse 
Saco-Lowell-Roth 
with Orders 


ITH important mills all over the country ordering Saco-Lowell 
Roth Spinning in units of 50,000 to 150,000 spindles, it can be 
seen that this new system is definitely out of the experimental stage. If 
you are considering the adoption of this system you need not experiment. 
Ask us for facts and figures on installations totalling, now, over a million 
spindles. We have a wide range of actual production records showing 
uniformly stronger yarns and substantially lower costs. You want and 
need these advantages. Now is the time to order. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


| 147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C GREENVILLE, Ss. C ATLANTA, GA. 
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ENGINEERING. CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
| 


Upholding Eve 


To is an immediate impression of efficiency as 

one approaches the new Sayles~ Biltmore Bleachery 
at Biltmore, North Carolina. The handsome buildings 
combine a pleasing architectural simplicity with a well- 
planned layout which is further set off by attractive, 
well-kept grounds. 


This outward impression is sustained by the modern 
equipment, the skilled and efficient personnel and the 
uniformly fine quality of the goods turned out. 


of seo This plant is upholding the traditions and _ standards 
_ which have made the name Sayles a measuring stick for 
bleaching and finishing quality in the textile industry. 


The present capacity of the Sayles-Biltmore plant is 
: 3,000,000 yards a week. 


Our task as Engineers was to design and supervise 
the construction of this group of buildings with power 
} plant, reservoir, water treatment plant, trackage, ship~ 
_ ping and other facilities. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
| Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 
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What are you doing with 
your Roving Waste 


Cotton spinners are fully alive t t enefits that arise from economical 
overlook the pecuniary advantages 


operation. You, therefore, canno 
to be derived from the careful distributj 


In the various processes of preparing 
able discharge of fibrous material, 
to profitable account. 


Roving and Clearer Waste has al nm the most difficult for the spin- 


ner to deal with, and our machines have been designed to give the best 
reclamation value for waste of this character. 


To pass Roving Waste, in its stringy and twisted condition, through the 
Picker, along with the unopened cotton, makes certain its appearance 


in subsequent processes; consequently, many mills have been obliged 
to discontinue the practice. 


Our New Model Roving Waste Openers do not affect the evenness of 
the cotton nor weaken the yarn. The material is treated gently, 
without injury to the staple, and the waste so thoroughly opened | 


that when mixed with the raw cotton no trace is discernible in 
subsequent processes. 


These machines are strongly built to give long wear, and all 
operating parts are protected by suitable guards. 
Specifications and quotations gladly 
upon request. 


nd disposal of your waste. 


spinning cotton there is an unavoid- 
h, if properly treated, can be turned 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814 and 816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 


= H & B New Model Double-Cylinder Rov- 
i> ing Waste Opener, fitted with Feed Lattice. 
aa Reversing Motion, Licker-in before First 

ag | Cylinder, and Inclined Delivery Lattice. 
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Sheriff Adkins and his deputies had a right to 
shoot. 


When the smoke cleared away, five men had 
been fatally wounded, but the composition of 
the mob is shown by the fact that of the five 
fatally wounded only two were striking em- 
ployees of the Marion Manufacturing Company. 
One of the others had worked in that mill some 
time in the past but the other two, of those who 
were killed, had never at any time been em- 
ployed at the Marion Manufacturing Company. 


Of the total of twenty-two who were killed or 
wounded, only six were employees of the Ma- 
rion Manufacturing Company and two of them 
were loyal employees seeking to enter the mill. 

We regret the shooting and the deaths, but 
nobody is to blame except John Peel, of Dur- 
ham, N. C., who ordered the strike and the mob, 
composed very largely of non-employees, who 
in violation of an agreement not to interfere 
with any person who desired to work, armed 
themselves and blocked the road to the mill 
gates to keep citizens of North Carolina from 
entering their chosen place of employment. 


The cotton mills have always admitted the 
right of a man or woman to join a union and no 
‘one is being refused employment because of 
union membership. The fact that eighty union 
members walked out of the Marion Manufac- 
turing Company in the middle of the night 
shows that union members were being given em- 
ployment. 


The right of a lawyer, a doctor, a merchant 
or a cotton mill employee to enter his place of 
employment without interference or molestation 
must be established in North Carolina if it takes 


every sheriff and deputy sheriff and soldier in 


the State. 


~The United Textile Workers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor should declare them- 
selves upon that point. 


Do they intend to resist that principle and 
continue to support a lawless mob which blocks 
the entrance to a mill and refused to let em- 
ployees enter? 


Will they explain the difference in refusing to 
let a mill employee enter a mill and in blocking 
the way of a doctor to his office? 


We are dealing now with a great principle, 
the denying to a citizen of North Carolina of a 
right which is guaranteed him under the Consti- 
tution of his State. 


Much blood flowed at Marion, N. C., on Oc- 
tober 2nd, but if the American Federation of 
Labor intends to deny the principle of the right 
of a man to enter his chosen place of employ- 
ment, much more blood is yet to flow. 
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“TAKE THIS WITH YOU. TOO, OLD BEAN!” 


Bulletin (Glasgow). 


The above cartoon is reprinted from a Glasgow, Scot- 
land paper shows how the Communists are regarded 
in other countries. It shows how China kicked the 
Communists out and sent them back to their dear 


Russia. North Carolina is the only place in the world 
in which they can talk and act as they have been 
doing. 


The Labor Jury 


On page 21 we are publishing a. photograph 
of the “Labor Jury” which was sent to Charlotte 
last week to hear the evidence in the Aderholt 
murder case. 

As they wanted to stay together, the entire 
crowd were put in the “Jim Crow” section of 
the Court House, which was proper, because 
people who associate with negroes on such terms 
of equality are no better than negroes. 

The “‘Labor Jury” is supposed to hear the evi- 
dence and render their own verdict. If Beal 
and his associates are convicted they will, of 
course, declare the verdict unfair and if acquit- 
ted they will declare it to be fair. 

Local papers have referred to the “labor jury” 
as silly, but in our opinion it is a deliberate effort 
to insult the people of this section and to cause 
more trouble. 

The Communists would welcome the beating 
of the negroes as a means of collecting more 
funds in the North, particularly among North- 
ern negroes. 

It is best to ignore the entire proceedings. 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 
DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 

Selling Agents for | 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 
328 Broadway, New York 


announce their appointment as 
Export Selling Agents 
for 
The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 


INSTALL 

WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 

The far seeing weaving mill executive 

installs K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing 

that money put at interest will sield in- 

—— terest—but money invested in K-A will 
yield ten fold. 

Southern Representative 

WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—Manufacturers— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, ETC. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Fellow American Soclety Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


ge and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers | 
Cemeteries 
Subdivision and Residentia! 

Developments Recreational Areas 


Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Eatates 
Bchool and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Toccoa, Ga.—The Toccoa Falls Light & Power Com- 
pany, has purchased the Capps Cotton Mills a yarn psin- 
ring plant of 12,000 spindles. 3 


Chester, S. €C.—Local reports indicate that the pro- 
duction of the Springstein Mills is to be changed to 
sheetings. The mill is not equipped for making fine 
ginghams. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Davenport Hosiery Mills 
have let contract to Alfred Hoffman, New York for addi- 
tional full fashioned knitting machines to be installed 
in the new addition now under construction. 


Kernersville, N. G.—The Southern Silk Mills, Greens- 
boro, has let contract for heating and sprinkler sys- 
tems to W. W. Dick, of Greensboro, for the new mill 
being built here. They have also let the electrical work 
contract to Walker Electric Company, Greensboro. 


Belmont, N. C.—The Belmont Hosiery Company has 
announced plans for building an addition to its present 
plant which will enable the company to double its capa- 


“city. 


The addition is to be a one-story brick structure in 
which dyeing and finishing equipment will be installed. 
Work will be rushed with the idea of having the new 
building ready for use by November 1. 

North Enpria, Va.—The Morrell Mills of Virginia, 
recently incorporated here, have. a site of 4 aeres and 
will erect a plant to cost about $150,000. The mill is to 


_be a branch of the Morrell Mills, of Philadelphia, which 


operates a tapestry weaving planf. R. B. Morrell, 5428 
Wyalusing avenue, Philadelphia, is president. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The following contracts have been 
let for the addition being built by the Nebel Knitting 
Company, structural steel to Dietrich Bros., Baltimore; 
miscellaneous iron, R. R.- Robertson, Latta Arcade, 
Charlotte; ash, David Lupton’s Sons Construction Co., 
Bona Allen Building, Atlanta, Ga.; plumbing, A. R. Will- 
man, 27 E. 5th street, Charlotte. 


Charlotte, N. €.—-Production of handkerchiefs at the 
plant of the R. W. Eldridge Manufacturing Company, 
will be 60 per cent higher this year than last, accord- 
in gto a statement by R. W. Eldridge. The plant, which 
is located in the Wade Loft Building, has been enlarged 
several times since its establishment four years ago. 


Columbus, Ga.—Following confirmation of the sale 6f 
the physical assets of the Griffin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, textile manufacturers, Griffin, Ga., by Referee J. 
K, Hunt, to the Trust Company of Georgia, for $400,000, 
Dameron Black, comptroller of the Trust Company, 
announced that the bid made by his firm had been trans- 
ferred to R. E. Hightower, cotton manufacturer, of 
Thomaston, Ga. 

Delivery of the mill is to be made on November 5 
and it is understood, unofficially, that plans will be 
made to resume full operation on December 1. 

The plant is equipped to make garment materials and 
napped fabrics, with 35,000 spindles, 202 broad and’ 1,013 
narrow looms. 
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Trenton, Tenn.—It is understood that a number of 
improvements are to be made by the Trenton Cotton 
Mills, including the installation of additional machinery 
and a new heating and ventilating system. 


Lenoir, N. C.—Contracts have been let for the erec- 
tion. of a two-story addition to the Allred Mill at Granite 
Falls at anapproximate cost of $150,000. Work is ex- 
pected to get under way by the middle of this month and 
to be completed by the first of the year. 

Moser and Bumgarner, of Hickory, were awarded the 
contract. The addition will be 125x125 feet in dimen- 
sions, with a total floor space of 31,350 square feet. J. 
M. Allred, superintendent of the entire Shuford group 
of textile mills in this section of North Carolina, said 
that the machinery had already been purchased. 


Statesville, N. C—vThe branch factory of Dillon-Vitt 
Underwear Company at Hickory has been moved to 
Statesville and consolidated with the company’s large 
plant here. The Hickory plant has been making chil- 
dren’s goods, but that line will be discontinued and the 
local plant will now concentrate on men’s and boys’ 
athletic suits, it was stated by P. M. Dillon, treasurer and 
general manager. The local plant has a very large 
output and the demand for the product is constantly 


increasing. This move was necessary in order to keep 
abreast with the orders. 


Gastonia, N. C.—High waters of the south fork of the 
Catawba River forced the High Shoals plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company at High Shoals, 14 miles 
north of Gastonia, to close down for a time. 

J. A. Baugh, manager of the plant, said that the water 
is seven feet deep in the weave room of the mill, and 
has flooded the plant's electrical department. 

With the exception of the 1916 flood, this is the first 


time in the past 30 years the mill has had to be closed 
on account of floods. 


Charlotte, N. C. — The Ellis Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Mill on North Graham street is now operating on a 
small scale and it expected to be running at full force 
by the -first of the year. 

Twenty-one of the full-fashioned machines have been 
received and nine others will come soon. 

About 15 people are employed now and 60 more will 
be taken on when the machinery has been put up. Con- 
tract has been let and work will start this week on 
placing steel beams in the building. Heating equipment 
is now being installed. | 

The machines now in operation are making ladies’ 
full fashioned hose in gray. These are finished in 
Philadelphia. However, it is planned to do the dyeing 


and finishing work in the Charlotte plant in about six 
months. 


Winder, Ga.—The Winder Manufacturing Company is 
opening a branch factory in Monroe, Ga. The initial 


outlay will consist of 125 machines and production is 
scheduled to begin October 14. 

This company was established in 1916 and for a num- 
ber of years was one of the major producers of low- 
During the latter part of 1928 its entire 
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LEATHER BELTING 


CHARLOVTE 
KROMOTAN 


A special Tannage possessing higher tensile 
strength, better pulley adhesion and greater 
- flexibility than Oak Belting. 


It is particularly adapted to difficult drives 
when small pulleys or idlers are necessary. 
This type of Belting is recommended for un- 
usual conditions of steam, hot water, oil, dilute 
acids or alkalies. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. 6th Street 
1894 Charlotte, N. C. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street , Chicago, Ill. 


1929 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


Pyrazol Fast Violet 4 B L 
Pyrazol Fast Violet 2 R 


We have recently added to our line of Direct 
Colors 


Pyrazol Fast Violet 4BL and 
Pyrazol Fast Violet 2R 


These products are of excellent fastness to 
light. Samples may be obtained from any of 
our offices. : 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL Works, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YOUK CITY 
Boston, Mass. Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. San Francisco, Cal. 
N. C., 1406 TRYON 8ST. 
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tactory was shifted to the production of high grade 
overalls. The present expansion is attributed to the 
sales of a new super-quality overall which was intro- 
duced to the wholesale dry goods trade the early part of 
the current year. 

When production is started in the new Monroe 
branch, the Winder Manufacturing Company will be the 
largest producers of strictly high grade overalls in the 
cntire South, they state. This firm has been one of the 
leaders in the introduction of new features and was 
among the first to offer an overall made of shrunk 
denim to the wholesale trade. Its production is con- 
fined to blue denim and express stripe overalls, under 
the “Wimeco” brand. 


Charlotte, N. C. — Carl Stohn, Inc., operating a fine 
weaving plant, is installing additional winding and 
quilling equipment. 


Ware Shoals, S. C.—Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany has received from the Federal Internal Bureau a 
refund of $144,726 for overpayments of income and 
profit taxes in 1918, 1919 and 1920. The over-assessments 
were caused by crediting to the taxpayer overassess- 
ments’ previously allowed, but erroneously credited 
against the deficiency in tax for the year 1919, after the 
expiration of the statutory period for its collection; the 
officials stated. 


Dyers and Bleachers to Meet 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
‘Textile Chemists and Colorists, and the Dyers’, Finish- 
ers’, and Bleachers’ Division of the Southern Textile 
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Association will hold a joint meeting in Charlotte, N. C., 
on Saturday, October 26. 

Both of these associations usually have a very large 
altendance and, with the excellent program now in 
rreparation, it is expected that this will be the largest 
meeting of textile chemists and dyers ever held in the 
South. 

The program is now in the hands of the local chair- 
men of the respective associations, Professor Mullin 
and Paul Haddock, and will be announced at an. early 
date. 


Obituary 


R. E. Starnes 


Mount Holly, N. C.—R. E. Starnes, 52, superintendent 
of three cotton mills in this section, died at his home. 
here Saturday following an extended illness. Funeral 
services were conducted Monday afternoon at 3 o'clock 
af the Mount Holly Methodist church. 

For the past 15 years Mr. Starnes has been general 
superintendent of the Alsace, Woodlawn and Mims 
Cotton Mills here, all of which are under the ownership 
of the American Yarn & Processing Company of Mount 
Holly. Before assuming active charge of the local mills, 
Mr. Starnes served in various capacities in mills in Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and Alabama. 

As a citizen he was active in public and civic affairs. 
lle was a member of the board of aldermen a number 
of times, a member of the Civitan club and the Shrine. 
He also was active in the religious life of the com- 
munity. 


Abraham Erlanger 


Lexington, N. C——Abraham Erlanger, who with his 
brother, Charles, founded the Erlanger company that 
owns the large Erlanger Mills and Nokomis Mill here, 
the North Carolina Finishing Company plant at Yad- 


INSPECTING ‘ne (io, | DOUBLING 
Curtis & Machine Co. 
BRUSHING ee ER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING : Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and arent. Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, 8. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


MAKING USED OUR 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS AUTOMATIC LOOM 

PRODUCTS DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas} 
FOR 45 YEARS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. GRIFFIN, GA.} 


If YOU HAVE NOT 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


| | 
LARGEST LINE BUT INUSA 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Derr. ANN ARBOR,MICH.U.S.A. 
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kin, and other important industrial properties, died 
Tuesday in New York at the age of 78, according to word 
received here. 


Tribute to E. K. Powe 


The following editorial tribute to the late E. K. Powe, 
manager of the Erwin Mills, West Durham, N. C., ap- 
peared in the Durham Morning Herald: 

Edward Knox Powe was one of those rare examples 
of mankind who 
can be paid deep- 
feeling tribute 
without having to 
keep something in 
the background. 
He was as nearly 
the ideal type of 
citizen, executive, 
and industrial 
leader as can be 
‘found. Storms of 
community  con- 
flict beat on all 
sides of him at 
times, but touch- 
ed him 
had decided views 
on public matters, 
but stood 
four-square, but 
without rousing 
enmity or a doubt 
as to motive. He 


not. He 
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was a man whose sincerity was never questioned so far 
as we have ever heard. He had full confidence of em- 
ployees and fellow executives. All men took pleasure in 
speaking to him, and in talking with him. He got pleas- 
ure out of contacts with his fellowman. He shunned, 
without attracting attention, by so doing, the limelight 
of publicity. His daily life and contacts needed no press 
agent. They spoke effectively, even if with little noise, 
of his life and conduct. ag 

Edward K. Powe lived a well rounded life. He had 
reached a high degree of coordination of human and 
spiritual, welding them into pesonality that left as 
little to be desired as one finds in this day and genera- 
tion. He was a devoted churchman, without narrow- 
ness or hypocricy; he was a friend of education, but not 
a crank on isms; he was a sympathetic industrialist, 
hut without the spirit of overlordism: he was a friend of 


_ of public health, but not a fanatical reformer; he was 


interested in po'itics, but no seeker after political favor: 
he was a financier, and accumulated more than the 
average reasonable without losing his conviction: he 
was a Silent contributor both in time and money to many 
public and private causes. He moved quietly, but effec- 
tively, rendering service to the community and to indi- 
viduals according to their needs. 

The death of Edward K. Powe makes a vacancy in the 
life of this community that will stand for years. 


Talladega, Ala.._The Bemis Bag Company are not ex- 
pecting to build a second unit to the plant here, as re- 
cently reported. 


Shelbyville, Tenn._-The Shelbyville Cotton Mills have 
begun installation of 15,000 additional spindles. 


We ORIGINAL GENUINE 


Jon REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ing breaks in production due to “Harness Down.” 


are economical to use. 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


AN INVESTMENT 
IN SATISFACTION— 


UY BONDARON HARNESS STRAPS and you make an investment in SATISFAC- 
TION. Equip your looms with them and you need not worry about costly and annoy- 
Use them, and the long wear and ser- 
vice obtained will result in your standardizing on BONDARON HARNESS STRAPS. 


Pliant, Tough and Durable—these straps perform efficiently, and because of their long life 
You are invited to send for a sample strap. Test one out in com- 
parison with other straps, or send in a trial order and Invest in Satisfaction. 


Harness 
Straps 


Leather Curriers, Importers and 
Manufacturers of Belting and 
Textile Leathers 


617 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Price 
of too much Energy 


Increased energy will not take the place of 
live sharp clothing. | 


The life of Wissco Clothing is long. The 

forged, tapered needle point extends from 

tip to knee. It therefore takes the same 

sharp, smooth point as long as there is any 
metal left to grind. 


Damaged cloth is a high price to pay for 
dead, dull clothing. 


Let the Wissco Engineer tell you what 
Wissco Clothing will do for you. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
45 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Charlotte 


WISSCO 


CARD and NAPPER CLOTHING 


Reorganize Durham Hosiery Mills 


Durham, N. C.—With the Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
finally having “ie put on paying basis, after years of 
loss, stockholders representing more than 50 per cent 
of the stock met here in an adjourned session from last 
June and approved a plan for the reorganization of the 
capital structure of the corporation to wipe away a 
surplus deficit of about five and a half million dollars. 
The charter must be amended and other detail pro- 
visions compiled with, but the mills éxpect to put the 
changes into effect about January 1. D. P. Carey is 
president of the corporation. 

‘The reorganization plan includes the issuing of new 
stock of non-par value for present common stock and 
issuing new class B common stock to preferred stock- 
holders in satisfaction of all dividends accrued and in 
urrears on present preferred stock. 


Below is the reorganization: 


(1) That is the co-operation issue 412,500 tiaren of 
class A common. stock without nominal or par value 
and with voting power, to be exchanged for the present 
12,500 shares of class A common stock of the par value 
of $100.00 per share. 

2) That the corporation issue 37,500 shares of class 
B common stock without nominal or par value, and 
without voting power, to be exchanged for the present 
75,000 shares of class B common stock of the par value 
of $50 per share. 

(3) That the corporation issue 29,100 shares of six 
per cent cumulative prefered stock, with voting power, 
of the par falue of $100 per share, to be exchanged 
for the present 29,100 shares of seven per cent preferred 
stock. 

(4) That the corporation issue 116, 400 shares of class 
B common stock without nominal or par value and with- 
out voting power, and that this be given to the holders 
of the present seven per cent cumulative preferred 
stock for each share of preferred stock now owned, in 
complete satisfaction of all dividends accrued and in 


arrears upon the present seven per cent cumulative pre- 


ferred stock. 


Report Largest Sales Since April 


The Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Company, 
large Worth Street cotton goods merchants, sold a 
greater volume of cotton during the past week than in 
any week since the middle of April. Their total sales 
ior the week exceeded full time production by 35 per 
cent, following up six successive weeks during which 
their sales have run above the full time production 
level. Every department of cotton goods sold by the 
company recorded sales topping its production quota. 

The company broke one of its records during the 
week, selling more colored cotton goods for export than 
ii has ever before sold in a single week. Colored goods 
sales combined totals for both the export and domes- 
tie trade proved the largest made in more than six 
months. Print eloths and sheetings with this house 
sold better than in any week since the middle of May. 
Firm prices were reported, and the company indicated 
its belief that further business would be forthcoming 
before the crop report. 

“Following several weeks of good business, our total 
sales for this week prove to have been the largest for 
any week since the middle of April. Sales of print 
cloths and sheetings were the largest since the middle 
of May; of colored goods since the middle of March. 
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‘Total export sales of colored goods were the largest 
on record with us. Sales in all departments exceeded 
full production. Total sales were 35 per cent in excess 
of full production. We hear very good reports from the 
converters on the volume of business that they are 


doing. 


“The previous week’s advances on print cloths and 
drills have all become effective and advances have been 
made this week on sheetings. The demand continues 
very largely for quick and October goods with some 
occasionally large orders being placed for late delivery. 
Thirty-inch drills have done well and are steadily im- 
proving their position. Fne and faney goods have 
shown considerably more activity. We expect con- 
tinued good inquiry. 

“In the New York district the Federal Reserve Bank 
reports that sales of cotton goods showed a decrease 
of 1.7 per cent, as compared with August, 1928, while 
stock of cotton goods were 1.4 per cent smaller than 
they a year ago. For the country at large the Federal 
Reserve Board reports that wholesale trade in dry 
goods showed a gain of 9 per cent. Stocks of dry goods 
at the end of the month showed a decrease of 11.1 per 
cent. San Francisco showed a gain of 3.2 per cent and 
Chicago a decrease of only 2.6 per cent, but Richmond 
and St. Louis both showed decreases of 17 per cent. 

“The government crop report is due Tuesday morn- 
ing and should furnish more definite ideas regarding 
the size of the crop. This time we do not think that 
business has been delayed pending its publication.” 


Estimate Crop at 14,971,000 Bales 


Memphis, Tenn.—Reports to the Commercial Appeal 
indicate that the condition of the cotton crop average 
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for the Belt, at October 1, was 54.5 per cent of a normal 
for the date. 

The indicated probable production is 14,971,000 bales, 
000. pound gross weight equivalents, exclusive of linters 
and repacks. | 

Alabama and the States touched by the Mississippi 
River appear to have improved their baleage prospects 
materially through the month of September. 

Oklahoma and Texas appear to have about held their 
own with only limited prospects for. a top crop, and 
that dependent upon frost. One ofthe most severe 
drouths in the history of either State was broken early 
in the month, but relief was received too late to: help 
greatly. The staple in both States is said to be very 
poor, owing to the adverse effects of drouth. 

Heavy deterioration, both as to grade and baleage 
prospects, has occurred in the Carolinas and Georgia. 
The Atlantics were losing ground early in the month, 
owing to natural deterioration, weevil damage, and in 
some localities unfavorable weather conditions. The | 
last half of September was highly unfavorable. The 
weather early in the period was cool and cloudy, with 
intermittent rainfall toward the close of the month. 
The three States, particularly a portion of the Piedmont 
section of South Carolina and most of Georgia, were 
affected with a series of heavy torrential rains, an ac- 
ecompaniment of the Porto Rican hurricane. 


Roxboro, N. C.—The Collins & Aikman Corporation is 
adding 400 looms at its Roxboro plant, which operates 
on mohair and cotton plush fabrics for. the automobile 
wnd furniture trades. Officials declined to discuss the 
matter, though if was said that a policy of expansion 
has recently been adopted in connection with the South- 
ern plant. 


Production 


of a 
Quality Product ~ 


a specific heddle must be used for the different fabrics being 
woven. 

The Flat Steel Heddles do more than just cover the genera! 
change of conditions in the weaving of different types of cloth. 
They are designed and manufactured right down to the “Nth’’ 
degree of perfection, and their use will result in your obtaining 
the “Nth” degree of profit from your looms. 

Write for full information and sample 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.., 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Southern Office and Plant 


621 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office 


44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. |}. 


Main Office and Plant 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, England. 
Shanghai, China. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 

Of the Southern Textile Bulletin, publish- 

ed Weekly at Charlotte, N. C., for Octo- 

per 1, 1929. 
State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and cotnty aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Junius M. Smith, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above capition, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, David Clark, Charlotte, N. 
C.; editor, David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; 
business manager, Junius M. Smith, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

That the owner is: David Clark, Char- 
lotté, N. C. 

That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning: 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total - 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

(Signed) Junius M. Smith, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
5th day of October, 1929. 

(Signed) MIRIAM WATKINS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 19, 1931.) 


Pheres an air of 
hospitality that youll like 


AT THE H 


PICCADILLY 


27 West 45” ST. or BROADWAY 
CNEW YORIG 
ADJACENT TO EveERY ACTIVITY 
600 BRIGHT SUNLIT ROOMS 
LACH WITH BATH, 
ELECTRIC FAN, ICE WATER 
SINGLE ROOM “+> BATH $322 
DOUBLE ROOM“. BATH $42 


EXCEPTIOKAL RESTAURANT. 
AND GRILLE 


Wire At Our EXPENSE For 
RESERVATIONS 
F. D. SOFIELD, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the amining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal tnter- 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Jackson 6 
314 McLahien Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton’s Absorbed Oils and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cooper Hewitt illumination in the seamless knitting department of 
the Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. Here everybody 
sees all that is to be seen and eye-strain is reduced to a minimum 
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a Overhead lighting that magnifies details 
at the point of work 


Not a mere claim— 
but a statement of fact 


Cooper Hewitts are “better 
than daylight” not only because 
they give constant intensity at 
any hour but because they 
yield 90% yellow-green (the 
best-seeing) rays, and have 
none of the glare-producing 
qualities which are hard on 
the eyes. As a result, every de- 
tail becomes sharp and clear 
as if magnified, vision is more 
acute and the .response of 


brain and hand is more rapid. 


5 wane are no drop lights in this seam- 


less knitting department. They’re 
not needed! For those overhead lamps 
are Cooper Hewitts— installed by ex- 
pert Cooper Hewitt illuminating engi- 
neers. And throughout this department 
of the Hanes Hosiery Mills, at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., where their famous fine 
hosiery is made, operatives, adjusters 
and inspectors see the smallest, most 
inaccessible details of their work as 
sharply and clearly as if they were 
magnified. 


Cooper Hewitt illumination means 


just that—clear, eye-soothing vision— 


at the point of work. No glare. No 
dark shadows. 


Cooper Hewitt illumination comes 
from a long light source—a 50-inch 
tube of radiant mercury vapor. Thus 
the light is almost perfectly diffused. 
over a wide area. It reaches in and 
around and under all parts of a 
machine. 

There are many other highly profit- 
able advantages in Cooper Hewitt 
illumination. Let us send you the 


‘whole story. Write for Lighting Study 


No. TK6. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co , 
855 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


A General 


Electric 
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Master Mechanics Meet in Columbia 
(Continued from Page 27) 


and we didn’t make any difference in the run. It was 
an 18 hour run. We watched them all the time. — 
Rotor Pumps 

CHAIRMAN: We will pass on to the next question. 
“Rotor pumps vs. steam pumps for boiler feed, etc.” Is 
there any advantage over the old steam pump? 

Mr. Jones: I haven’t had enough experience along 
that line with rotot pumps to give any points. All of 
mine has been with an ordinary steam pump, but these 
rotor pumps to my mind are good pumps to have around 
the place. I know that one has been installed at Plant 
No. 3 where Mr. Queen used to work that practically 
eliminated all the pump trouble. It just saved that 
man’s life over there because he was constantly in trou- 
ble and they put this in there and used it for the humidi- 
fiers and humidity on the roof and everything, that one 
pump does the whole job, carrying 210 pounds pressure. 

CHAIRMAN: Most mills I have been connected with 
are afflicted with these old steam pumps and personally 
I would like to see them all in the scrap box, but that 
doesn’t mean that mills are all going to do that, but as I 
said before, unless we can convince the people who pay 
us that those things ought to happen, we don’t get very 
far, so far as we are individually concerned. 

Mr. Iter: The question of pumps, Mr. Chairman, is 


-one which I agree with you, and perhaps upon the view- 


point of maintenance, if no other. Centrifugal pumps 
are coming into more general use for boiler feed or other 
purposes where they have to be moved. So far as econ- 
omy is concerned, they might take a little more power 
than steam pumps, but certainly when it comes to choos- 
ing pumps nowadays for any purpose, my choice is 
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always centrifugal if it can be used. I have had some 
difficulty, however, convincing the higher-up that it was 
the thing, and I have failed to convince them in one or 
two instances, but so far as I am personally concerned, 


the choice is easy. It is hardly necessary for me perhaps 
‘ to point out that the centrifugal pump to begin with 


has no valves to give you trouble; it has no springs to 
break in two and cut your cylinders up; no studs to 
work out and jam things up generally, and altogether | 


_ think it is the ideal pump for practically all purposes. - 


Mr. SPENCER: In our plant in the past we have had 
a boiler feed pump, a triplex with a constant speed and 
constant stroke, which I consider was -a very great 
waste. At present we have in Worthington two duplex 
boiler feed pumps, but for my preference | would say 
the centrifugal pump is the pump for boiler feed. 


Of course the first cost is to be considered. The cen- 
trifugal pump I think costs more money than the duplex 
steam pump, but the upkeep and maintenance cost is a 
great deal less. That is, we have no valves, no seats, no 
every three or four months packing of plungers and pis- 
tons. In my estimation, I think the centrifugal pump 
is the most economical pump after all for boiler feed. 

Mr. Iver: I would like to add this: One of the big 

advantages there is if some fellow closes a vaive that 
should be open, nothing happens, and we all know what 
happens when you close a valve against your other 
pumps. (Laughter.) 
- Mr. MIsENHEIMER: I have two installed, right re- 
cently, centrifugal pumps, and we have another one on 
the way now—not a centrifugal pump but a rotor pump. 
We have two centrifugals and now we have a rotor that 
will be here one day this week. 

We have had quite a little trouble with our deep well 
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pump recently, and that is how come us to buy this 
pump. I don’t know of any one of these pumps being 
in this part of the country. They are mostly being used 
out in the Western States in the oil fields out there. This 
pump will be in the well about 200 feet deep. I had a 
man tell me the other day he wanted to see a rotor 
pump that would pull water 200 feet right straight up, 
that he didn’t believe it would do it, but that’s what we 
are going to do. | 

There are only two bearings on this pump, the two 
motor bearings. That will be left up to the engineer 
that builds the pump whether it is ball bearing or roller. 
There is a coupling that holds a rubber bearing and 
these will be lubricated by the water as it lifts it from 
the well. There will be no metal bearings. 


If any of you gentlemen have had any experience with | 


these deep well pumps I would be glad for you to tell 
me something about it before I get mine in. 
No Trouble With Centrifugal Pumps 

As far as the centrifugal pumps are concerned, I 
haven’t had a minute’s trouble with the ones we have 
installed in the last twelve months, and the fact of the 
matter is, I packed one of them one time and the packing 
man was around the other day and I bought five pounds 
of packing, but the way they have been going that will 
last me for several years to come, but if I had a steam 
pump I would have to buy a good deal more packing, 
but I would be glad to seek all the steam pumps taken 
out and in the trash heap. 


There will be about 18 or 20 rotaries on the bottom 
of this well. It is about 6 inches in diameter, but there 


will be 18 or 20 and the pump will produce 125 gallons | 


of water per minute, with an adjustment on the top of 
the water that you can adjust those rotaries to get any 
' amount of water you want. The pump will put out 
125 gallons per minute, which we won't require, but we 
can cut that down with this adjustment on top of the 
motor and give us 50 or 75 or any amount we want per 
minute. 


_ Mr. Fox: How are the rotaries in the well driven? 


~ Mr. MISENHEIMER: From a shaft direct from the 
motor, 14-inch shafe going from the: motor. 


CHAIRMAN: Is that driven by bevel gears? 
Mr. MIsENHEIMER: No, sir; by direct connection. 
Mr. Iter: If Mr. Misenheimer will pardon me, I 


_ have never seen one of these pumps, but it was described 
to me by a man in Richmond nearly two years ago. 
From his description this pump was developed as a shaft 
hanging in the well from a ball or roller bearing at the 
top. That is to support the shaft and is guided by a 
spider ever so often down in the casing, in which there 
is a rubber bearing with impellers at various points all 
along this shaft. The impeller at the bottom starts the 
water and the next one catches it and so on until it is 
forced out of the well. 

Mr. MIsENHEIMER: I saw-a cut of one the other day 
that was being used in a mine around five or six hundred 
feet deep. It was impossible for them to pull the water 
‘that far with the rotary on the bottom. The way they 
got that water out with this pump there was installed 
half way up the shaft a set of rotaries that connected 
on the bottom of these and went into the bottom of the 
mine, with another set; that lifted the water up to the 
half way point and the rotaries in the middle brought 
that up to the top. - These casings are ten feet long; 
where the coupling screws onto this casing there is a 
spider. In that sets a rubber bearing that is lubricated 
by water. There are only two bearings on the pump 
to be lubricated and that is the two on the motor. These 
others will be lubricated with water. 


They ran a test on this out in California. They 
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pumped 10,000 yards of sand out of this well with one 
of these pumps and ran a test, and on this test they 
found a bearing had worn. The rubber bearings were 
practically worn none at all; you couldn’t discover the 
rubber bearing was worn at all, and I am anxious to 
see what this is going to do. 

CHAIRMAN: I am very much intérested in that pump 
myself, inasmuch as it will be located about three miles 
from where I am. There is still a question in.my mind 
about what is going to happen when you have to take 
that rotary out. | 

Upkeep of Fire Fighting Equipment 

The next question we haye is, “Proper upkeep of fire 
fighting equipment, fire brigades and fire signals.” 

What is necessary to keep your fire fighting equipment 
in shape? What is the necessary equipment, and is it 
necessary to have a fire brigade or are they of any ac- 
count in a cotton mill after all? Is it worth while, or is 
it something to satisfy the insurance company? That is 
the question that was in my mind when I put that on 
the program. 

Do you really get anything out of a so-called organized 
company, or is it just something to satisfy the insurance 
company? Some of you fellows that have bad fires in 
warehouses, and so forth, tell us. 


Mr. Kincarp: One or two questions I would like to 


ask in regard to that is how in the world are we going — 


to keep axes, lanterns and so forth where they ought to 
be since they won't let us use a good lock? It is getting 
to be possum-hunting time. 


CHAIRMAN: I think I could answer that question.’ 


We used to have that same trouble and we got over that 
by throwing all the locks away. We don’t use them any 
more and we ordered a set of Corbin locks and one key 


AppLty the drive-force of new incentives— 
payment by picks—recorded on Pick Count- 
ers. Put each weaver’s production on record— 
right on his looms where the records will urge 
on his work. Make it an object to register 
gains in picks-per-loom, as basis of wages. 


Accurately shown on Veeder-Root Pick Count- 


ers. 


Counters wind up the human mainsprings by 
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that is supposed to have a key; every overseer, every 
second hand, men in the office and you can get all the 
keys you want, and we got away with it all right with 


the insurance company. 


Mr. MIsENHEIMER: I just wanted to say this much 
in regard to that, I have had a bit of trouble myself, and 
I want to tell how I overcame my trouble. It may not 
locks all hydrant houses, and we give a key to everybody 
appeal to you, but I think it is a very good thing. | 
made a box and put in my lanterns and axes and in the 
top of this I put in a window light about 12x14, and 
that stopped my trouble. There isn’t anybody much 
would go into a hydrant house and break this glass and 
take out these things, except in case of fire. I put them 
in three or four years ago and | got them in now; I 
haven’t been bothered any more. ° 


Mr. Jones: I had trouble trying to keep lanterns and 


I moved them from the hydrant houses. and put some 


nails along right in the top of the office there and I hung 
all the lanterns up on that and everybody knows they 
are there, and if we have to have one we have a pole 
there and take them down, with a little hook on it, and 
the insurance people will let us do that. 


Mr. QUEEN: How do you keep that pole there, Mr. 


: Jones? (Laughter. ) 


CHAIRMAN: I tried the glass stand Mr. Misenheimer 
described, in our plant, but we work at night; the mill 
runs night as well as day and we found that was just a 
good target for the night doffers to throw rocks at, and 
we decided that wasn’t the real solution, so I cut that 
out and put Corbin locks on them so we have been able 
to keep them in there since that time pretty well. | 
have the houses inspected twice a week by the humidi- 
fier man, hold him absolutely responsible for the fire 


putting real interest in work. Get weavers to 
tend more looms; get more out of looms they 
tend. What’s the price of the Counters compared 


the value of push! 
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fighting equipment and that’s about the only way .we 
have been able to keep it. 
The Carpenter Shop 

The next question we have'is, “What is a well equip- 
ped carpenter shop for the average textile mill?” 

That gets back to the 30,000 spindle with the 700 
looms. Should we.have any carpenter shop equipment, 
any more than we have? What should we go ahead 
with, a hammer and hand saw or should we have a car- 
penter shop equipped to do work economically, or just 
go on as most of us are? 

Mr. Jones: I should say you ought to have more 
than a hand saw because there's lots of work around a 
mill a man can’t get out with an ordinary hand saw. 

While I haven’t anything in the shop I work in, I have 
a little rip saw and I don’t see how | could run my shop 
without it, yet when the insurance men come along they 
want to throw it out, and I have been able to hold it so 
far, and I think any shop that has any work to do of any 
interest ought to have a rip saw. Most cotton mills 
don’t undertake to do any great amount of finished work, 
they get their lumber finished up, and don’t require so 
much machinery has been my experience. 

Mr. Fox: What percentage is taken up in the mill 
and what percentage in the mill village? 

CHAIRMAN: In the mill I would say about one car- 
penter would keep that up, but the majority of our work 
is more or less constructural and improving village build- 
ings, and we do most of our own building, and that’s 
where most of our work comes in. 

Mr. Queen: These men here are beginning to make 
me think I have a real carpenter shop. We have a 
planer, jointer, rip saw, band saw and miter box saw. 

CHAIRMAN: 
game, with all that equipment. 
are overly equipped? (Laughter. ) 

Mr. QuEEN: I will say I have more equipment than 
| have carpenters to work on. 

Mr. Kincaip: I am beginning to think he-is getting 
what he wants. Most of us have a cut-off saw, a band 


Do you feel that you 


You ought to go into the contracting | 


saw and few of us have a planer, and | think I am going 


to see his shop. i 

CHAIRMAN: | work for the same company he does 
and | am wondering how he got all that stuff. 

Village Equipment 

The last question is, “Methods of village upkeep.” 
That is a question | am very much interested in, is the 
method the different mills use in keeping up their village. 
Do they just wait until a house leaks and somebody 
reports it or do they keep a man on the village to go 
around and look out for this and hold him responsible 
for it, or is it good policy to let a pair of rotten steps 
go until some fellow falls down and breaks a leg before 
it is repaired? | 

Mr. Fox: That comes within the scope of the plant 
maintenance inspector. 

Mr. McLeop: At one of our mills it is in the plant 
inspector's scope. It depends on the size of our plant. 
Sometimes you need two men; sometimes.one man can 
do it. Sometimes it can be divided up. You have to 
make your system to your particular plant. In the Oak- 
land mill we combine village inspection and speeds and 
machinery. At Thyift I believe he takes care of only 
the machinery maintenance, motor maintenance and 
belts. At Monarch | think they have a belt man who 
does nothing but attend to belts. He has speeds, too. 
They also have another man who attends to nothing but 
machinery. That is a 50,000 spindle mill and I think 
they have a man now who is village inspector. It de- 
pends on the size of our plant. 


Mr. Queen has here a | 
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Are your profits 
ESCAPING... 


thin air? 


HEN steam operation 

is wasteful because of 
defective lubrication—money is dissipated 
in thin air. 
The best and surest way to conserve your 
power is to.use a cylinder oil that gives best 
protection against the friction of valves, 
piston rings and rods. Such an oil must 
atomize easily to give it the proper spread as 
the steam carries it forward at high velocity. 
It must function perfectly under the steam 
temperature conditions. No wonder cylin- 
der lubrication often causes trouble. 


“Standard” Esso cylinder oil is of highest 
quality and meets all the requirements of 
steam cylinder lubrication. It is the result 
of many years’ study and improvement by 
highly trained lubricating specialists. It 
steps up steam engine efficiency —holds 
down operation costs. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


SHAMBOW 
Shuttle Company 


has the pleasure of announcing that 


MR. JOSEPH COBB 


formerly connected with the South- 
ern Textile Association, has been se- 
lected as its representative in the 


South. 


Our old and new customers will find 
the same service and courtesy avail- 


able to them at all times. 


Our office and warehouse will con- 


tinue to be maintained at Greenville, 


South Carolina. 
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WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 
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form which we use in our village inspection which would 
give you some idea of the items we inspect on the village. 
Inspection 

Mr. QueEn:. Here is the inspection we make twice 
weekly, the plant maintenance man. The cow barn, that 
includes the lot, and lot fence and pasture fence and: 
barn, and he gets the same thing at our mule barn. And 
I’ve got hog pens on here, but I think we have done 
away with those. He also inspects the septic tank at 
the same time. These two barns and septic. tank all 
come under the same form. We have another one here 
on trees and drainage. Trees on the village are inspect- 
ed; all drairiage, gutters, sidewalks, culverts over the 
whole village. 

CHAIRMAN: Is that weekly? | 

Mr. QuEEN: No, sir, monthly. Then here are the 
houses. We divided this up; he gets 17 houses a week. 
I will read a few of the times he gets; doors, door locks, 
window screens, door screens, window glass, window 
sash, floors, bannisters, flues, grates, light fixtures, fuses, 
plumbing, meters, roofs, porches, steps, and so on. 

CHAIRMAN: After you get that report, have you got 


a regular man that devotes his time to the upkeep of 


the village, or do you just give that to the first man that 
comes along? | 

Mr. QuEEN: No, sir; he takes care of all this work 
and in turn reports it back. 

CHAIRMAN: Do you keep a carpenter just for village 
upkeep? | 

Mr. QuEEN: Well, no; if we need him in the village 
I work him on the village, and if I need him in the mill. 
I work him in the mill. 

CHAIRMAN: We have with us Mr. Brown from Spar- 
tanburg, of the Colquitt-Taylor Company, who can give 
us some information on uses of treated lumber. 

Mr. Brown: We have been asking the mill men 
around over the Carolinas about the trouble they have 
had with their step material and we have been trying to 
work out a creosoted timber that can be used for this 
purpose, and the first thing I would like to ask is whether 
or not the step stringers are cut in multiple lengths or 
do you cut them for the exact length of the step you 
are going to build? 

Mr. Jones: Just the exact length needed. 

Mr. Brown: We thought we could cut the stringers 
in multiple lengths and make them whatever base you 
wanted, and we are equipped up there now to do that 
work. You send us the specifications, that is, the rise 
you use on your tread, whether 7, 6, or 5, and we will 
cut these treads before treatment and give you a timber 
that we believe will last as long as your house. We rec- 
ommend using creosoted porch sills with them and we 
believe that is a very economic solution of that problem. 
We would be mighty glad to send samples of this mate- 
rial or give any information you want, for we think it 
will save the mills a lot of money. 

CHAIRMAN: Have you any idea what the price per 
running foot would run on that? 

Mr. Brown: No, sir, we worked it on a thousand 
board measure. 

Motor Bearings 


Mr. MIsENHEIMER: I have one more question I 
would like to ask and that is in regard to motor bearings. 


_ The way I am equipped in my shop it is pretty hard for 
_ me; you know when you bore a bad motor bearing pretty 


close it has to be right, and the machine I have to do 


this on is a small lathe and I want somebody to give me 


an idea how they manage; that is, on a 16-inch lathe. 
How is the best way to do this? I have had some trou- 
ble on this lathe. My motors run anywhere from 30 to 
100 H. P. When you get up around 75 and 100 H. P. 
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the bearing is pretty good size, and it is hard to handle 
to get perfectly true. 

I am going to tell you how I am doing mine at the 
present time and if anybody can help me I would appre- 
ciate it. I have a casting made; I had that made wide 
as the bearing surface; it sets in the shield on the motor. 
I centered that on, and I operate this shield and clamp 
the top bearing down and I have got it lined the best | 
could, and then I go on with the boring, and I had to 
make a yoke for the different sized bearings. I began 
with the big bearings and made rings and came on down 
and that way sometimes I get off a little bit that way. 
If anybody else has that trouble or has any better way 
of doing it I would be glad for them to tell me how to 
do it. | | 

A MemBer: Split bearings? 

Mr. MISENHEIMER: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN: I am going to, take the privilege of try- 
ing to answer that question. I used to have the same 
trouble. 1 take it this is split bearings you are talking 
about? 

Mr. MISENHEIMER: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN: Of course, the way we do it, I bore a 
hole, one piece on top of the other, say, 2x6, put my bolt 
from the top through the bottom; bolt them together 
with a fly cutter and bore an absolutely -true to fit the 
machine part of this. I bolt my motor bearing on top 
of that, bringing this top. piece of the timber down over 
the top of the bearing and bolt the two together, and 


then I bore my bearing with my fly cutter and you are 


bound to have a straight bearing if you get your timber 
the same width as this machine part of your bearing it 
is bound to be in alignment. It has to fit there the same 
as it fit on the motor. When you clamp it, it is bound 
to align itself as it sets on the motor. 

For list of those present see Page 48. 


Science Condemns Glass Topped Desks 

“The glass-topped desk is responsible for many losses 
in business,” stated Dr. E. E. Free, of the New York 
University, in a lecture on “Glare and Evyestrain,” de- 
livered recently before a group of illuminating engi- 
neers and students attending a course of lectures on 
iiluminating at the Westinghouse Lighting Institute, 
Grand Central Palace. 

“The glass top reflects bright points of light into the 
eve while papers, less brightly lighted, are being ex- 
amined,” said the speaker. “The eye tries to adjust 
itself to both conditions, the pupil alternately expands 
and contracts, and the result is eve strain, which causes 


the worker to make mistakes and also lowers his gen-. 


eral efficiency. Highly polished wooden tops are onlv 
less harmful, and tops of some non-reflecting materia! 
ure much the best. — 

“One useful application of the principle of glare 
might well be adopted by the apartment dwellers of 
New York who dislike to cut off the air by pulling their 
shade down at night,” continued the speaker. “If a 
window is frame with a few bright lights pointing out- 
ward, people outside are unable to see inside, even 
though the interior is normally lighted.” 

_In the evening, the students inspected the bright 
lights of the city from the tops of buses, and an illumi- 
nating engineer on each bus described the features of 
the more important examples of sign lighting, floodlight- 
ing, and street lighting as they were passed. A trip 
was also made through the Holland Tunnel to inspect 


the unusual and effective lighting system installed 
there. 
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Faster Work 
With Stanley “Eversafe” 
Bale Ties 


Stanley “Eversafe” Bale Ties have several dis- 
tinctive features which permit much faster 
work in the cloth room. 


1. Round Safety Ends 
2. Round Safety Edges 
3. Rust-resisting Japan Finish 


Faster and Better work can be done. with 

’ “Eversafe” Bale Ties because workmen do not 
have to be cautious and slow in handling this 
improved bale tie. Safer work can be done 
because with the round safety edges and round 
safety ends there is no danger of cuts, scratches 
or infections. 


| Approves by man eal users as well as 
Safety Councils and leading Liability Insur- 
ance Companies as a real improvement over 
ordinary ties. It is worthy of your consider- 
ation. Let us send you description and samples. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Box Strapping Division 
New Britain, Conn. 
Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 
731 Glen St., 5. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Carolinas Representative: 


H. E. Black 
P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Patented 


The Stanley Works 
Box Strapping Division 
New Britain, Conn. 
Gentlemen : 
I would like to know more about your 
new “Eversafe” Bale Ties. Send your book- 
let ST10 giving full description. 


Stanley Eversafe 
Round End Cutter 
This ingenious device cuts two 
Round Safety Ends at one clip. 
A wonderful improvement 
over ordinary shears. 
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Sipp-Eastwood Corporation 


A new company known as Sipp-Eastwood Corporation 
has taken over the business of the Sipp Machine Com- 
pany, manufacturers of winders, warpers, quillers, 
copping machines and various machines for the textile 
trade and the new corporation has also taken over the 
manufacture of the winders, warpers, quillers and 
now being manufactured by the Benjamin 
Kaustwood Company. Both companies for many years 
have been loeated’in Paterson, N. J. and have been 
manufacturers of the above line of machinery which 
is used in the silk and textile industry. 


coppers 


The principal office and plant of the.new corporation 
will be located at Keen and Summer streets, Paterson, 
N. J.. which is the present location of the plant of the 
Sipp Machine Company. 

The Benjamin Eastwood Company will continue. in 
the general machine and foundry business as hereto- 
fore, the new corporation devoting itself exclusively to 
the winder, warper, quiller and textile machinery busi- 
ness. 

In the the above new company is the 
amalgation of probably two of the oldest auxiliary ma- 
chine companies in the country. 


formation of 


The Sipp Machine Company was founded by Grant 
Sipp in 1898 and was originally located in the Hamil- 
ton Mill, No. 19 Mill street, Paterson,.N. J. and eariy 
growth soon made it necessary to move to larger quar- 
ters at No. 1 Mill street, af which time the Sipp Ma- 
chine Company was-incorporated, and in 1903 the busi- 
ness was removed to a new and modern plant located 
af Keen, Warren and Summer. streets, Paterson, N. J., 


the present location of the plant, which is one of the 
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most modern and up-to-date shops in this country, 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of winders, 
warpers, quillers and textile machinery used in the 
manufacture of silk, rayon and fine cotton goods. 

The Benjamin Eastwood Company had its origin in 
a small plant on Varn Houten street in Paterson, N. J., 
which plant was the start of Benjamin Eastwood, Sr. 
in the vear 1872. Inereased demands for machinery 
made it necessary to en-arge the plant and still later 
not having sufficient space, moved it to Ramapo ave- 
nue. Continued demands made further inereases in 
space necessary and a basis of what is known as the 
Eastwood plant, opposite the Erie Ratlroad. station. ts 
the result. | 

The firm of Benjamin Eastwood was incorporated as 
Benjamin Eastwood Company in 1899. In this new plant 
was manufactured. the complete equipment: for a broad 
silk mill, not.only looms but all auxiliary machinery. 

The reduetion of overhead to be accomplished by 
combining the manufacturing in one plant and the 
operation of same under one head, it is hoped will later 
on refleet in a better product at a lower cost. : 

If is the intention of the new corporation to manu- 
facture and supply to the trade, both the Sipp and 
Kastwood types of machines, heretofore made by Sipp 
Machine Company and the Benjamin Eastwood Com- 
pany. 
The officers of the new corporation will be as fol- 
lows: William J. Turner, president and general man- 
ager; Grant Sipp, vice--president; James Eastwood, 
vice-president; William Toll, Jr., secretary. and treus- 
urer. 

Mr. Turner has been associated with the Sipp Ma- 
chine Company for the past thirty years and Mr. Tol! 
for the past twenty years. 


Better Southern Service 


RECEPTACLES 


The well known line of 
Leatheroid receptacles are now 
being made for the South in 
Spartanburg. The same high 
quality receptacles made from 
the same fibre in the same care- 
ful way which have earned for 
the name Leatheroid its excel- 
lent reputation. 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


370 Arch St. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


f 
| 
| Co | | 
+ 
Spartanburg, 
New plan 
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perfection smooth, positive, 


Link-Belt Silent Chain is selected 
by many users because of its abil- 
ity to transmit power at uniform, 
sustained speeds, without loss or 
slip, materially helping in main- 
taining the maximum production 
of spinning frames, and making a 
high grade product. 


Truly, Link-Belt Silent Chain is 
the nearest thing to perfection in 
smooth, positive, unfailing power 
transmission. It is flexible as a belt 
— positive as a gear— more effi- 
cient than either. It operates on 
short or long centers, and when 
enclosed in a Link-Belt dust-proof, 
oil-retaining, safety casing, makes 
an ideal drive for any textile appli- 
cation. Send for Silent Chain Drive 
Data Book No. 125 and Textile 
Book No. 625. 


Drives ¥, to 60 H.P. carried in 
stock by distributors for immediate 
delivery in many cities. 


LENT CHAIN DRIVES 


BEL 


power transmission 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of 


Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission 
hains and Machinery 


INDIANAPOLIS, 501 N. Holmes Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
SAN FRANCISCO, 19th and Harrison Sts. 
ATLANTA, 511 Haas-Howell Bldg. 

Offices in Principal Cities 


3795-A 
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Opportunity for Converters With 
Creative Ability 


T different times in the se year or more some very 

wise converters of textiles have poinked out that 
opportunities have multiplied where young textile mer- 
chants with creative and merchandising abilities may 
develop possibilities in the textile field that were not 
open to them when they started in business. It will be 
recalled that such well known officials of the Convert- 
ers’ Association as President Warner and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Lauten have combatted the notion that converting 
would pass out because of the growing elasticity of 
production in large printing corporations. 

The essence of successful converting has always been 
an ability to create new fabrics and merchandise them 
quickly. The facet that some converters have been suc- 
cessful who have devoted their attention to volume 
turnover, or have been able to beat out large corpora- 
tions in styling and seiling, has not built permanency 
in their establishments. And it is also true that the 
successful converters have not been the ones who have 
speculated wisely and often in gray cloths. They have 
all had their day and their place in the scheme of the 
textile industry, just as. any converting organization 
may that chooses to devote itself to manipulating or 
imitating constructions, or any group of clever cloth 
merchants may have a spectacular run for a season or 
two. 

An old dry goods merchant who has always been 
classed as a converter was swapping experiences a short 
time ago with one of the men in the converting field 
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who is known to rejoice more in the development of a 
new fabric than most men do in money making. In the 
course of his talk he mentioned a fact that led the two 
men to discuss in detail the changes that have come 
about in recent years in producing channe's compared 
with the conditions that existed when they first began 
to bring oul cloths “far from the beaten track.” 


The hardest thing he found to overcome in his early 
experience was the inertia of the average manufacturer 
skilled in producing the finest grades of cloths. The 
manufacturer wanted to work on cloths that would run 
into volume yardage, while the “dreamy” converter was 
always eager to experiment on some new cloth, to have 
an. “ace in the hole” when volume business began to 
incite competition and to kill profits. 


He recalled several instances of his long experience 
with New Bedford producers of fine combed fancies, 
before the days of rayon, and even after it became pos- 
sible for cotton mills to bring out cotton and silks in 
volume. In those days he said he had a comparatively 
small selling force, and when he brought out anything 
new the few high priced men he had placed the goods 
where they would move freely once they were able to 
have them stocked. 


Today his larger selling organization is relied upon 
to cover a much wider field, and some of them are fully 
competent to do introductory work on the finer novel- 
lies he brings out from time to time. It is no longer 
hard for him to secure the fullest of co-operation from 
the mills on anything he thinks he ean sell. It is that 
fact that he stressed as offering aspiring and trained 
young men a chance to go into a field where money can 


ROLLS 


UNDERCLEARES 
FOSTER WINDER 


SPOOLS 


Twenty Years of Manufacturing Experience Contribute to the Never Failing Accuracy 
and All-Round Satisfactory Performance of American Bobbins and Spools 


BOBBINS 


MULTIPLE HOLE 
FEELER 

SLUBBERS 

INTERMEDIATE 


WARP 
TWISTER 


TWISTER 
METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


Bobbin 


wslon. Me 


Bobbin and Spoo! Manufacturers 


We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and weer Bobbins of All Types 


SPEEDER 

FILLING 

FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING’ 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. 
point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
We use our own special 


127 Central Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Texas Representative, Dallas. Texas 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


a 
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be made without the anxieties of fierce competition 
that beset all traders and all mill men today. He also 
laid emphasis on the comparative ease with which 
fancies and novelties may be sold at high prices today 
compared with the days 
large concern. 


The talk of the two men referred to is heard to some 
extent in kind in many channels where new possibilities 
in fabric creation by converters are discussed. Printed 
fabrics have become more staple in converting lines 
and bid fair to remain so without the irregularity of 
demand from season to season that formerly character- 
ized the business. While “printed years” have been 
mentioned often as a new style or fashion development 
it is the conviction of cotton goods finishers and others 


that the goods will be wanted more steadily because 


they now have a degree of utility in low and high cost 
lines they did not have when color fastness was a rar- 


4 


_Iis very small. 


The wide vogue of printed materials has discouraged 
the intensive effort salesmen must make who handle 
the novelties and very fine qualities in woven materials. 
The market opportunities for such goods have beeome 
more numerous because of the desire of the fashionably 
inclined women who are sold on cottons more than 
ever before, but who are now ready to regard them as 
something more than “cheap.” 


Ii used to be the expectation that certain eholeniers: 


would take up the costlier novelties in cottons and dis- 
tribute them when they were novelties; and while a 
few of them would do so it usually took a season of 
fair sized production before many of them could be 
interested. It is‘now recognized that the proportion of 
wholesalers willing to order or really try to sell the 
fine products New Bedford mills are capable of making 
The converters offer a much better ave- 
nue of distribution as they have come to have national 
contacts with cutters and retailers. 


They rely upon their ability to sell them new and 
meritorious fine fancies, and if wholesalers come in 
later—well and good. The converting trades are very 
far from “passing up the jobber,” but they have been 
convinced for a long time that success in marketing 
novelties and fine fancies at their initial appearance is 
not to be relied upon if jobbers must be sold on them 


before the goods begin going into fairly wide consump- 
Lion. 


The younger men who now go into the converting 
field are better equipped with technical knowledge ot! 
fabric construction than most of the older men were 
when they started.to build up a merchandising busi- 
ness with converted lines. But it is not essential to a 
large degree of success that technical knowledge should 
be considered so important as merchandising knowl- 
edge as to what is likely to be sold if it can be satis- 
factorily made. 

New Bedford mills making the finest qualities of tex- 
liles have in their employ nowadays many more skillful 
designers and fabric creators than they 


had any need 
of in former days. 


What is more to the point is that 
employers recognize that volume production is 
not the only thing to consider when a new idea in fab- 
rics is brought to them to work up. Moreover, the 
methods of production have changed so greatly that it 
is now accepted as a matter 


their 


of course that prompt 
deliveries of samples and new goods is a vital thing for 
the customer.—New York Journal of Commerce. 
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when he was building up his. 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 


QUALITY 


Manufactured by 


COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


SERVICE 


ROLLER CALF 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


business. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, U. 8S. A. 


Our Plant Enlarged 
Production Capacity Doubled 
ECENTLY completed additions to our plant and equip- 


ment increase effective operation one hundred per cent. 
We are now fully prepared to care for our rapidly growing 


Greenville, S. C. 


Dallas, Texas 


Send for Catalog 


in the 


Caldwell 
screw adjusts it; 


harnessed 
your 


parts— 
their 

in the 
stress. A 
grips the 
ence of 
and 


Ordinary 
—usually 
several 
too 
Clutch because one 
one lever controls it. 


W. E. Caldwell Co., Incorporated 


250 E. Brandels St., 


Louisville, Ky. 


The Caldwell 
Clutch operates 
simple, 


friction — 
automobile 
It consists of only eleven 
all so designed that 
greatest 
direction of greatest 


entire 
the 
transmits 


clutch 
caused by one of 
adjustments 
tight-—-are 


Harnessed Friction 


Friction 
upon the 


logical principle of 


like 
brake. 


strength is 
flexible band 
circumfer- 
friction rim 
full power 


smoothly and steadily 
through any change of 
load and speed. 


troubles 
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MEAN UNIFORM COSTS | 


Buy Yarns and Textiles to Scott Test! | Bait 


Arguments may be empty words and the Gage 
man with the strongest voice and the weak- Hie 


est side may win. Scott's 


“WARN G TEXTILE TESTERS 


eee? 


eetecerr’ 


settle arguments—dispel doubt. Their “‘say- § 
so” is final and leaves. no room for argument. § 
Uniformity in finished product depends upon § 
uniformity in raw material. Accurate tests § 
to establish standards make for uniformity. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.I. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Lowell Crayon Co. 
— Mill Crayons—— 


Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Supply Houses 


We Also Manufacture | 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby atin Company 


Millbury Mass. 


Investigate These Processing 
Oils 


Neutrayon Special 


For olling rayon for 
knitting or weaving 


Dyersol 35 
A dyeing oll for leveling 
and softening 


Neutrasol 
For soaking raw silk or 
rayon, all purposes, self 
emulsifying 


Gycolene A 
For sizing rayons 
Southern Representative 


WALTER M. FAILOR. 
Box 989—Charlotte, N. C. 


Neutrasol Products Corp. 


41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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Attendance at Master 
Mechanics’ Meeting 


Among those who attended the Master Mechanics’ 

meeting at Columbia were the following: 

Ragwell, L. E., Master Mechanic, Watts Mills, Laurens, 
G. 

Kallenger, W. C., Salesman, Westinghouse Elec. 
Co., Charlotte, N. . 

Campbell, W. E., Overseer Carding, Arcade Mills, Rock 
Hill, 

Gannon, F. C., Master 
Fairmont, 


& Mfg. 


Mechanic, Union-Buffalo Mills, 

Coleman, F. 
ens, S. C, 

Davis, F. F.. Supply Clerk, Republic Mills No. 1 and No. 
2, Great Falls, 8. C. 

Dennis, C. L., Night Mechanie, 
S. C, 

Edmiston, E. E., Master Mechanic, 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 

Fox, John W., Engineer, 
N.. G. 

Fraser, J. W., The Lincoln Electric Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hammeté: T., Master Mechanic, Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, 8. 

Hughes, FF. E.. Master 
Chester, S. C. 

lier, H. H., Master Mechanic, 
ville, S. C.: 

Jenkins, W. 
Grange, Ga. 

Jone, W. E., Master Mechanic, 
No. 4, Charlotte, N. C, | 

Kincaid, L. M., Master Mechanic, 
Lowell, N. €. 

Knox, L. B.. Master 

leathers, W. H., Master 
Mills, Newberry, 8S. C. 

McLeod, W. W., Asst. Sou. Gen'l Mer 
Paw Creek, N. C. 


H., Mechanic, Laurens Cotton Mills, Laur- 
Oakland Mills, Newberry, 
Mooresville Cotton 


Duke Power (CGo., Charlotte, 


Mechanic, Springstein Mills, 


[inion Bleachery, Green- 
Master Mechanic, Hillside Mill, La- 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mil! 
National Weaving Co., 
Mills, 


Mechanic, Chester, 


Mechanic, Newberry Cotton 


. Kendall Company, 


McSwain, B. H., Master Mechanic, Savona Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
McWhirter, E. P., Master Mechanic, Monarch Mills, 


Union, 8. C. 
Maultsby, Ralph C., Southern 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Maxwell, Robert J., Distributor, E. F. 
Greenvlle, C. 
Misenheimer, G. W., Master 
kins Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mitchell, M. J., Master Mechanic, 
berry, 5. C, 
Queen, G. C., Master Mechanic, 
berry, ¢. 
Shockley, 
bia, S. C 
Small, Geo. H., Sales ‘Mer., E. F. 
delphia, Pa. 
Smith, Dudley C., Supt., Springstein Mill, Chester, S. C. 
Sorrells, J. A., Salesman, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Spencer, Chas. A., Power Plant Eng., Unnion Bleachery, 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Stratton, George F., 

N. G. 


Kditor, Textile World, 
Houghton & Co., 
Mechanic, Chadwick-Hos- 
“Mollohon Mill, New- 
Oakland Mills, New- 
Salesman, Johns-Manville Corp., Colum- 


Houghton & Co., Phila- 


Armature Winding Co.. Charlotte, 


| 
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Loom Cords a Specialty ; 
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VanPelt, E. L., Master Mechanic, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
Gastonia, N. C, 

Walden, J. 1, Master Mechanic, Arkwright Mill, Spartan- 
burg, C. 

Wallace, S. L., Master Mechanic, Areade Mill, Rock Hill, 
8. C. 


White, Stokes, Representative, Southern Textile Bulle- ' 


tin, Charlotte, N. C, 

Willams, M. K., Feld Egineer, Blackwood Coal & Coke 
Co., Spartanburg, §. C. 

Windham, W. ©., Master Mechanic, Columbia Mill, 
Columbia, 8. ( | 

Young, W. G., Master Mechanic, Kendall Company, Paw 
Creek, N. 


COTTON DAMAGED IN GINNING 

Early ginned cotton is being damaged from $5 to $25 
a bale by reason of being gin-cut so that the fibres are 
broken and uneven and the quality is greatly reduced, 
according to the findings of P. H. Kime, plant breeder 
and cotton specialist at the North Carolina State College. 

Mr. Kime says that the spinning value of cotton. is 
dependent on the uniformity in length of fibres and the 
amount of waste in manufacturing. Where the cotton 
is badly cut at the gin there is much waste in process- 
ing and the yarn is irregular and of low grade. 

“Gin cut is due to one or more causes,” said Mr. Kime. 
“The seed cotton is being ginned while green or damp, 
the saws are revolving at too great a speed, the saws 
are dull or the seed roll is too hard. Many farmers gin 
the first picking as quickly as possible to keep it from 
heating in the cotton house. Heating will occur if the 
seed cotton is stored in large piles, but this should not be 
done. Sut the cotton for a few days or spread it out 
in a thin layer on the floor and stir it every day or so. 
The first picked cotton should not be ginned for at 
least two or three weeks.” 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. SHOW IN CAROLINA 
EXPOSITION 


An attractive booth containing the product of twenty- 
three North Carolina mills, represented by Iselin-Jeffer- 
son Co., has been erected at the “Made In Carolinas” 
Exposition at Charlotte, N. C., and has led to many 
favorable comments because of the comprehensiveness 
of the production indicated. The exposition will be kept 
cpen until October 12. | 


NEW INVENTION AIMS TO MAKE YARN WITHOUT 
BREAKS 


In a discussion of the report that Crompton & Knowles 
were testing a new pick and pick automatic loom in a 
prominent worsted mill, it came to light that another 
interesting invention is being patented which will pro- 
duce a yarn without breaks. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle 18 alwuys vorrect, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
sven running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
BARY RING TRAVELER COMPAN’S 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. / 
JOHN E. MUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenv-ille, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


— 
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Patent Pending 


Let Lock Fix ’Em 


If we can put your worn spools 


and bobbins back into 


stronger and better than they were 


when new, at one-third the 


replacements, THAT IS ECONO- 


MY. 


We are the only factory 
below the Mason & Dixon 
line equipped to make all 
kinds of Wood Cones and 
Heavy Spindle Twister 


Bobbins. 


J. E. LOCK 


Bobbin and Spool 
CHARLOTTE, N. €. 


The Old Man Says:— 


The trouble with the 
Spool business is there is 
not enough competition 

To see who can make 
the best Spools, 

And too much compe- 
tion to see who can make 
the cheapest Spools. 


service, 


cost of 


& SON, Inc. 


HA, 


You reap a harvest of uniformly satisfactory results as a 
reward of your foresight in using Lewis Standard-strength 
Chemicals for printing, dyeing and finishing. 


QiAL B 


YOWN 


DS 


Tannic Acid 
Tartar Emetic 
Antimony 
Lactate 
Antimony Salts 
Steam Black 


Manufacturer and Importer 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. I. 


Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


BOSTON 
40 Central St. 


Stooks for immediate delivery carried by 


Charies H. Stone, 228 W. 


First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St, Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley M'lls, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills: 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For | 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louls Dallas 


Atlanta New Orleans San Franclisce 


Amory. Browne 2 Go. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 torcign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOODS 


ee 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued on a 
more satisfactory basis during the week. There was a 
good trade in print cloths and some other gray goods, 
although sheetings continued rather quiet. A generally 
larger demand was noted in other quarters of the mar- 
ket. The demand for finished goods was also better. 
Colored goods sold more freely. 

Large sales of the 38%-inch 64x60 print cloths were 
made at 7%ec for October-November deliveries.  Esti- 
mates current in the market were to the effect that 
more than 50,000 piecés of the construction were sold, 
a fair amount of which was concluded. Printers were 
reported to have been interested in goods. Other than 
in- print cloths the market was rather quiet, without 
much business done in sheetings or other coarser fab- 
ries. 

Cotton ducks were quiet and unchanged. Prices ruled 
firm and unchanged. Some scattered calls for number- 
ed duck were reported, with sales of some average 
lots reported made in one quarter at 30 and 5 per cent 
off list. Larger quantities were available at lower 
prices. 

Considerable trading in combed broadecloths developed 
in one or two quarters of the market, although others 
experienced little demand. Some sales of fair amounts 
61 128x68s were reported: to have. been made at 15\%c 
and 16%4c, with small lots of other mill makes at 15%e, 
the higher priced fabrie being one of the best makes. 
A sale of a fine grade of 144x76s was made at 18l4c, 
although others sold off to 17%ec during the day. In 
poplins 88x40s sold at 18%e South, with 19¢ quoted 
Kast, while 102x48s were reported at 22c to 22%ec in 
some quarters. 

Some sales of 39-inch 4-yard 68x72 twills were made 
at 10%c, only small lots being involved. Bids for larger 
amounts under this price were turned down. 


Prices on cotton goods were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths. 27-in:; 660006. 
Gray goods, 38%-inch., 7% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard, 56x60 9% 
Standard prints 9%» 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Ine. 


97 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A fair amount of business in yarns 
was done during the week. The demand covered prac- 
tically all types of yarns and ranged from lots of 1,000 
to 10,000 pounds. The majority of the orders covered 
moderate quantities for prompt shipment. Although 
some irregularity in prices was noted, most of the 
spinners maintained a firm position. Lower bids put 
in by consumers were for the most part disregarded by 
mills. The latter, with fair business on hand and very 
small stocks are apparently determined to prevent a 
price decline. 

Inquiry last week was decidedly better and indicated 
that many buyers will need yarn within the next few 
weeks. A moderate inquiry for future supplies. was 
also reported and some of the sales made ran _ into 
January. 

With the approach of the next crop report, spinners 
are bullish, many of them expecting a considerable re- 
duction in the crop estimate. Many of them predict 
that the yarn situation will be considerably better dur- 
ing the next few weeks, but anticipate only fair. busi- 
ness for the next ten days. 

Buying last week covered knitting, weaving and. in- 
sulating yarns, tisers of the latter taking somewhat 
larger quantities than they have been buying in recent 
weeks. 

There was little change in the combed yarn situation 
which was generally described as quiet. 

Quotations in this market was published as follows: 


Southern depitbioit were Southern Frame Spun Carded 
26s. 38 our 49% 
56 
40s 
Southern Two- ply ‘Skeins 58 4 
148 34 
a5 Southern Two-ply Hard Twist 
208 Combed Peeler Weaving 
248 38 Yarns 
268 39 Ss-12s 47 
30s 40 208 49 
474 308 7 
59 
Southern Two-ply Vvarps 
35 Sout orn Combed Peeler 
36 Singie Yarn on Cones 
245. 38% 45% 
40s l4s 46% 
40s 48 16s 47 
and Uphoistery Yarns 208. 
in Skeins 228 a 48 
8s to 9s 3-4ply tinged tubes 
28 268 
8s 3-ply hard white warp 28s : 
10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply 10s 
and skeins -... 71 


Same warps 33% - 71 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON’ PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Reg. U. P. O. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


| -COF 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Engineers for the Textile Industry 


New York Boston Chicago 
Charlotte Spartanburg 


we 
; 
¥ 
| TY ACHE 
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Wanted Overseer 


For Knitting or W eaving Of spinning for white and colored 
work. Ten thousand spindles with 
Mill no second hand. Must be sober, set- 


tled and not over 40 years old. All 
details as to ability, character, etc.., 
a to be in first letter. Address M. K., 
For Sale—Building suitable for care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


knitting or weaving mill. Well 


located in good size town in 
Western North Carolina. Ap- 


proximately 9,000 square feet. 


Heated and sprinkled. Price rea Special Excursion Fares 
sonable. Address “Factory, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. TO 
Washington, D C. 
Via 
For Sale 

10,000-—4x5 used spools. Southern Railway System 
000—4x5 Spools. 
Price and sample upon request. Eom 


Round trip fare from 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL Charlotte, N. C., $12.00 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 


less. Inquire of — — Final Limit 5 Days 
regarding greatly reduce ares : 
for short trips. Ask Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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TORRENTS DESTROY HUNDREDS 
OF BALES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg, S. C.— Hundreds of 
bales of cotton have been destroyed 
by torrential rains here recently. An 
estimate of the damage.is yet to be 
made, but the damage will be heavy, 
according to the county farm agent. 

Much of the damage will be due 
to deterioration, although a consid- 
erable amount of cotton already 
opened has been beaten into the 
ground by the rains brought here 
by the tropical storm raging in West 
Indies. 

So far as could be learned, no 
damage had been sustained by the 
cotton manufacturing plants. Many 
of the mills which have suffered 


heretofore from flood waters had — 


profited by past experiences and 
prepared for water damage by 
building retaining walls or elevating 
their buildings. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President! 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


: Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
5 Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
S MILL STREET ORANGL, MASS. 


Aunckle Joint 
60 to 500 


Tons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Hydraulic, 60 to 
300 tons pressure, 
any size to suit 
your requirements. 


Let us tell you 
more about them. Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 
867 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


2 


CLASSIFIED ADS. | 
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Japanese Mills Found Highly Specialized 
in Producing Cloth 


Cognizant of the fact that Japan has within recent 


years become one of the leading cotton manufacturing | 


countries of the world, Arno 8S. Pearse in his book 
gives a clear insight into the surroundings and the 
developments that have led up to the success which 
the mills have attained. Mr. Pearse’s visit to Japan 
and China has unquestionably resulted in the publica- 
tion of general information about these countries, 
methods of production and a wealth of highly valuable 
statistics that have heretofore been unknown to “the 
cotton producers of England and the United States. 

Mr. Pearse in- summarizing some of the details in 
his book says: 


“Entering the cotton trade in earnest, only 30 years 


ago, Japan is now the third cotton manufaéturing: 


country of the world, judged by output capacity, the 
leaders being Great Britain and the United States. She 
has been helped enormously by having as her neighbors 
the large consuming markets of the East, and by that 
fact that the great war thrust upon her innumerable 


customers whose supplies from their usual sources 
were cut off. 


“The firms of the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 


tion which controls 97 per cent of the spindles in the 
country, have reserves amounting to 60 per cent of the 
paid up capital, and with an eye on the future, much 


of this accumulation has been invested in mills in 
China. 


“The system of specializing the output of a mill is 
nowhere in Europe as well established as it is in 
Japan. No claim of any Western country to superior- 
ity over Japan in the making of staple cotton goods 
can be substantiated, Mr. Pearse contends. — 

“The huge combines of Japan have the most effective 
known system of buying raw cotton. They hold at one 
time 30,000, 50.000, even 80,000 bales, all of it unhedged. 
They do not regard the possession of these quantities 
as speculative, seeing that the consumption of a com- 
bine amounts to 30,000 bales a month. Indian cottons 
are favored as long as the price and quality are satis- 
factory, but it is significant that latterly American 
cotton has been used in increasing quantities. 

“The cost of building and equipping a mill in Japan 
is exceedingly high, about £8 a spindle. At present 


‘machinery is largely imported, but the Japanese have 


made much progress in engineering, and in a few years 
may be running efficient home-made machinery pro- 
cured at a low cost. The Japanese automatic loom, 
made by the Toyoda Automatic Loom Works, near 
Nagoya, has 25 per cent higher speed than the best 
American automatic looms, says Mr. Pearse. 

“Capitalized as it is at present a Japanese mill, run- 
ning eight hours a day, as is the case in England when 
full time is in operation, could not pay its way. It is 
successful because it runs 17 hours a day, one shit! 
beginning in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon. 

The highest number of plain looms, with a warp stop 
motion, looked after by one female worker in Japan 
was 10. The largest number of automatic looms looked 
after by some female weavers was 56 each, with the 
assistance of a few juvenile helpers. These are condi- 
tions which approximate very closely to the mass pro- 
ductions of U. 8. A.’—Report by Arno 8. Pearse, genera! 
secretary of the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers Association, of 
Manchester, England. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


Boston 


a 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices © 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
L. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
| R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St. PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALL TEMPERED NARROW TRAYV- 
ELERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


ADE- MAR 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 


Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Hubbard, Texas 
1. @. Meeore 


Greenville, 8. C. 
W. W. Greer 


| 
| 

| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU} 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Age 
‘30. Go anywhere. Experienced on drill, 
twill, sheeting, shade and print cloth. 
Best references. No. 5661. 


WANT position as second hand in wind- 
ing, warping and quilling, or spinning 
and warping. Well qualified. No. 5662. 


refer- 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
ficient and experienced. Good 
ences No, 5663. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
(Good character, experienced and trust- 
worthy. No. 5664. 


WANT position as overseer, or as second 
hand in spinning, where there is a 
chance of promotion. Experienced and 
efficient. No. 5665. 


WANT position as napper and finisher. 
Age 31. Two years with large manu- 
facturing company, now in hands of re- 
ceiver. Experienced in starching and 
calendering, folding, inspecting and all 
kinds of finishing, plain, dobby checks 
and napped goods. No. 5666. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Fancies, jacquard and box work my 
specialties. Best references. No. 5667. 


WANT position as superintendent cloth 
or yarn mill. Special fancy weaving 
my hobby. Prefer Alabama. No. 5668. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced on carded and combed yarns 
and an I. C. S. graduate. Reliable and 
willing. Seven years on present job. 
No. 5669. 


WANT postion as overseer weaving, or 


as superintendent. No. 5670 
WANT . position as master mechanic. 
Seventeen years experience. On pres- 


ent job eight years, and present em- 
ployers wil recommend me. No. 5671. 


WANT position as bookkeeper or pay- 
roll clerk. Finished course in LaSalle 
accountancy. Age 20, an orphan, Pro- 
testant, good morals. Two years card 
room experience. No. 5672. 


7s 


WANT position—by high grade superin- 
tendent. Can give satisfaction. No. 
5673. 


WANT position as overseer Weaving. 
Ten years overseer on plain goods. 
Best references. No. 5674. 


WANT position as 
overseer. Jacquard 


superintendent or 
work preferred. 


Best references. No. 5675. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Special studies in spinning, and 26 


years experience. Good references. No. 
5676 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder and spinner. Experienced, good 
manager of help and best references. 
No. 6677. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overser carding and spinning. Age 42. 


Experienced on plain, fancies, silk, 
rayon, and cotton fabrics. References. 
No. 6678. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 20 
years experience and can handle any 
size job. Go anywhere. No. 5679. 

WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designing, or both. 15 years experi- 
ence on cotton, rayon, fancies and mix- 
ed. Six years designer. No. 5680. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 


WANT position as ove 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
15 years experience in gingham, wide 
and narrow sheeting, blankets, bed- 
spreads and other goods. Understand 

shipping. No. 5681. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent. Good reason 
for wanting to change. Best references, 
No, 5682. 


Experienced on fancies, 
stery and dress goods. Would accept 
position as second hand in large mill 
if pay is right. .No. 5683. 


rayon, uphol- 


overseer or second 
Six years experience 
Several years with 
Good references. No. 


WANT (position as 
hand in .weaving. 
on Plain goods. 
Draper Corp. 
56R4. 


WANT position as head loomfixer or 
overhauler. 18 years experience. One 
weaver in family.. Good references. No. 
5685, 


WANT position: as overseer weaving, or 
slashing, Pooling and warping. 
perienced on plain and fancies. Strictly 
temperate. No. 5686. 

WANT position as 
overseer Weaving. 


superintendent or as 
One loomfixer in 


raw stock and long chain. No. 5688. 
WANT position as 


superintendent 


or as 
overseer jacquard weaving. Textile ; 
school graduate and practical experi- 
ence. No. 5689. 


— 


WANT position as second hand in card- 
ing or as card grinder. 14 years card 


room experience and good references. 
No. 5690. 
WANT position. as personal manager. 


University graduate and six years ex- 
perience. Best references as. to char- 
acter, training, experience and ability. 
No. 5691. 


rseer spinning. 25 
years experience on colored work. No: 


5692. 


WANT position ani 


as carder or spinner-— 


carding preferred—or as superintend- 
ent of small yarn mill. Best of refer- 
ence. No, 5693. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Best references. No. 5694. 

WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 5695. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced on various numbers and 
can give the best of references. No. 


2697, 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and a good 
manager of help. Would accept position 
as second hand in large plant. No. 5698. 
as second hand in large mill if wages 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
are good. — Now employed but need a 
better position, and am qualified for it. 
References, No. 5699. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in large card room. I. C. 8. grad- 
uate, ten years experience, married and 
can eve the best of references. No. 
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NEW DRAPER WAREHOUSE 


Spartanburg, 8. C: — Opening of 
the warehouse of the Draper Cor- 
poration on ‘the Spartanburg-Arca- 
dia highway and the main line of 
the Southern Railway will take 
place early in October, according to 
an anouncemeht of the company. 
The warehouse will be the distribut- 
ing point for repair parts for 
Draper machinery in:this section. 

Clare H. Draper, Jr., is to be in 
charge of the Spartanburg office. 

The general organization of the 
firm will operate through three sell- 
ing divisions located here, in At- 
lanta and at Hopedale, Mass., home 
ef the company. At each of these 
places a complete force of. sales- 
men and service men will be main- 
tained who will travel through their 
respective territories and will be 
under the direction of the general 
selling organization at Hopedale. 

Massive Building 

The new Draper plant is a two- 
story brick structure with lime- 
stone facing, impressive in its mas- 
siveness. The building measures 
168 by 104 feet. 

Its heavy construction is shown 
by the fact that 24-inch beams were 
used and the columns are all-steel. 

The building is of daylight con- 


struction, with a moanitor roof in 
the center. The first floor contains 
shipping space and steel storage 
bins for parts. : 
The shipping department floors 


on which goods will be moved is of 
heavy construction, having a six- 
inch conerete base, and block?on- 
end coverings, 2 9-16 feet, which 
provides a cushion-like surface. 

Offices and sipping rooms of the 
building are on the south, with ac- 
tinic steel partitions and cynite 
glass windows. The lobby at the 
center on the south has tiling floor 
and plastered walls and ceilings. 

Granite is used in the facing of 
the main entrance on the south. 

Ceilings are 18 feet above on each 
floor, this height, together with the 
type of construction, making for a 
great amount of light. The second 
story flooring is of hardwood, there 
being an intermediate flooring or 
treated pine. 

Additional offices will 
also on the second floor. 

Doors of the building are equip- 
ped with panic locks: overhead is 
an automatic sprinkler system. The 
Skimner heating system by steam 
and Frigidaire cooling is provided 
for the structure. 

Three houses for company heads 
and ten for negro workmen have 


be found 
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Speedy 
Starting 


a BIG point in favor of 
DIAMOND FINISH 
Spinning Rings. You 
can start new rings of 
regular 
And, you can 
start them with 
numbers. Some. mills even. start 
lightening the travelers AT ALL! 

to 


our make at 


speeds. 
travelers lightened only one or two 
our: rings without 
Assure speedy, easy 
by new DIAMOND. FINISH 


starting changing 


Rings. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Experience 


Roy Roller Cotton Card Grinder 


Roy. experience of. over 60 years in the design and man- 
ufacture of textile grinding machinery is always at vour 
disposal. ; 

This means to you that every Roy Grinder is the result 
of close contact with the mills. Hundreds of textile plants, 
North and South, have realized that this long record of 
specialization means the right design, materials and work- 
manship in the making of every Roy Grinder. 

Advice on grinding always promptly and_ cheerfully 
given 


B.S. ROY & SON CO. 


1868 
MASS. U.S. A. 


WORCESTER, 


Grint 


i.f 
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We Duplicate Any 
Make Flyer Presser 


SPINNING FRAMES 


The troubles of the Spinning Frame are among the 
most important leaks in the mill. 

Their proper leveling and lining will add longer tite 
to the rolls, gears and the frame in general. 
Numbers of mills have us make regular yearly in- 
spection of their Spinning Frames. This keeps them 
in the highest state of efficiency—which means in- 
creased production and decreased expense. 

Our expert mechanies are at your service 
Qur usual guarantee is back of all their work 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. MONTY. 
Vice-Pres. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and. Treas. 


Science Has Turned 


the eye of the microscope and camera to 
discover the reason for the better appear- 
ance, feel, and color of _ textile fabrics 
treated with the . 


Quality and Service 


lextile Alkalies 


The splendid condition of the fibres, 
their unimpaired tensile strength, their re- 
tention of necessary oil, and their straight- 
ness, are the result of scientifi- 
cally manufactured special pur- 
pose alkalies for textile use. 
Ask your supply man for 

“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


‘The 
Spinning Ring 
| 
| 
| R Traverse Cotton Card Grinder | 
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JOHNSON SIZERS— 


Courtaulds, England 


: 


VERY machine in this room is a Johnson 
Sizer—part. of the installation of these ma- 
chines at Courtaulds’, Nuneaton, England, plant. 


This concern also has Johnson Sizers in operation 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Were first used :n a Fall River Mill in 1898. 
Other types of mill receptacles had been tried 
but the Lane Canvas Basket with its perfectly 
smooth surfaces, its slightly yielding, flexible 
sides and frame, and above all its strength, 
and durability have seemed to meet all the 
requirements of the textile mill as no other 
basket had done. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 vears 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


in its other plants.in England, on the Continent, in 


the United States and Canada. Send for circular. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


10 Ramapo Avenue Paterson, N. J. 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- 
justable feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor 
saturated cotton or wool is continuously delivered by an 
Automatic Feed and by which the maximum percentage of 
such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to 
Waste or is recovered as the situation demands 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in vour dvehouse? 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
Graniteville, Mass. 
Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 


and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred l4. White. Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


. 
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News of the Mill V; illages 


~ GENEVA, ALA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We haven't had any news from 
Geneva for some time, so I decided 
to let you know we are still living. 

Everything is going fine. We are 


running day and night, and have 


plenty of help. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Davidson and 
children, Annie Lou, George Ellis, 
Henrietta, and Pearl, accompanied 
by Flora Mae Baker, Clyde and 
Tiny Mae Purins and Leon Speigner, 
motored to Florola, Sunday. Every- 
one reported a fine time. 


Mr. J. T. Strickland of Hartford, 
visited his aunt, Mrs. J. A. Herndon 
last Sunday. Look out girls, he has 
a new Ford! 


We are very sorry to report Mrs. 
John Nollin on our sick list; every- 
one is hoping for her a speedy re- 
covery. 

We are very glad to have with us 
Miss Verta Jacobs of Slocomb. 
will work here. 


Aunt Becky, I sure enjoy the 
story, “The Way of a Women.” If 
are you ever in Gen*va, ocme out 
to see us; we have a nice mill and 
also a nice bunch of overseers. 

Come on “Brown Eyes;” of Opp; 
you are a splendid writer. 

ANOTHER BROWN EYES. 


BLACKSBURG, S. C. 


Blacksburg Spinning’ Mill. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

Mr; and Mrs. Glen Blackwell had 
as -their dinner guests Sunday, Miss 
Minnie Harbin and Mr. ‘Dever 
Smith, 

Miss Ollie Harbin spent Sunday 
with Miss Bera Terry. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Terry were 
Visitors in Roek Hill Sunday. 

Miss Pauline Goss, of Fort Mill, 
is visiting Mrs. G. F. Blackwell. 

Misses Annie and Novella Greene 
iad as their week-end guests,.Miss 
Aliee Haygood and Miss Zelma Bo- 


She 


Mr. and Mrs, A, W. Pennington 
motored to Gastonia, N. €., Wednes- 
day. 

Mrs. Laura Beckham is visiting 
relatives in Gastonia, N. C. 

Mr. W. W.: Crenshaw, of Great 
Falls, S. C.,.was a visitor here Sun- 
day. BLUE EYES. 


IT 1S NOT ALWAYS EASY 


| To apologize 

To begin over 

To take advice 

To be unselfish 

To admit error 

To face a sneer 

To be charitable 

Fo be considerate 

To avoid mistakes 

To endure success 

To keep on trying 

To be broad-minded 

To forgive and forget 

To profit by mistakes 

To think ond then act 

To keep out of the rut - 

To make the best of little 

To shoulder deserved biame 

To maintain a high standard 

To recognize the silver lining 

But it always pays. . 
—From Market Sayigs. 


ing with 


BALFOUR, N. CG. 


Balfour Mills. Death of Beloved 
Woman 


Our village and entire community 
was saddened on Sunday, September 
22nd, when the shocking news of 
the death of Mrs. Elsie Thompson, 
age 28, wife of W. P. Thompson, 
was received from Patton Memorial 
Hospital at Hendersonville, where 
she had undergone a serious opera- 
tion. She had only been in the hos- 
pital ome week; she was always 
cheerful and pleasant, had a good 
word for.all, and. numbered. -her 
friends by the hundreds. Besides 
her husband, W. P. Thompson, she 


leaves a father and mother, Mr. and 


Mrs. J. H. Cobb, four brothers and | 


one sister; the brothers are B. F. 


Gobb, Greenville, 8. C., Drayton and 


McVay, of Pelzer, 8. C., and Alfred 
Cobb, of Cleveland, Ohio. The sis- 
ter is Mrs. Emmie Holliday, Green- 
ville, 

It is hard to realize she is dead, 
while we humbly submit to God's 
will. The sympathy of the entire 
community goes out to the bereaved 
ones in these sad hours, 

The funeral ‘was held at the late 
home on Hudgens street, Monday, 
September, 23rd, conducted by Rev. 
M, L. Lewis of Fletcher, N. C., Bap- 


-tist minister. 


Mrs. Thompson was a member of 
the Baptist church at Pelzer, 8. C.; 
after the funeral, Shepherd Under- 
takers of Hendersonville, carried 
her bedy to Pelzer, 8. C., where the 
last rites were held, a number of 
friends going down from here. 


The pallbearers were: George 
Burroughs, Walter Merrit, Romain 
Cobb, Claude Callahan, Earnest 
Sanders, Robert Ellison. 

Other News 


Mr. and Mrs. Gal Mahaffey and 
Miss Margaret Cobb of Chedder, 8: 
C., came up for the funeral of Mrs. 
W. P. Thompson, 

We have a fine community build- 
large hall upstairs for 
secret orders., Miss Stages 
has charge of it. The young, as 
well as all, enjoy themselves there. 
Plenty of amusement, games of dif- 
ferent kinds, and large numbers of 
magazines and library books to read. 

Mr. Lunsford Clayton and Miss 
Clara Wood motored to Greenville, 
S. €,, Saturday and were happily 
married at the office of the. probate 
judge. Theifr many friends wish 
for them a long and happy life. 

Many of our people have radios; 
some are getting new ones. Heres 
hoping that “static” will soon be 
eleminated. 

HAM, 


Show your friends the Home Sec- 
tion. They'll like it too, 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


ANOTHER FELLOW IN TROUBLE 


Dear Aunt Beckie: 

I jest saw Henriz letter in the 
Home Sexun an’ I want tu tell ‘Im 
he better keep iz monie out of 
theeze banks, cauze ‘cording to his 
figgers he oze the bank won doller, 
an’ if he don’t pay it tha will hav 
"im arested sure, fur cheek flashin’. 
got’ in a mes tike that wonce; 
an’ over-drowd my acount 49 del- 
lers an’ it skeered me s060 bad i 
avent never bin back to see the 
banker, 

. Here’s ’ow if worked with me: 
Had 50—drawed 6—lef 44 


| 9°” 35 

A 20 0 


Jes pas this on to Henrie an’ he'll 
lern to sta away from these banks. 
ROOB HICK. 


AUNT BECKY VISITS GEORGIA 


Secures Three Hundred and Seventy 
five Subseriptions for Bulletin, 
and has a Wonderful Time. 


And right in the beginning let me 
explain, that with all these names to 
add to our list, there will be some 
mistakes. But we'll do the best we 
can and any mistakes will be gladly 
corrected. The .postage on the 
books, -will amount to over $50.00 
and it’s a real job’to get them ready 
to mail. So be patient, please. — 

1 arrivéd in LaGrange, Sunday 
morning, September 1@jh-and went 
to 8. W. LaGrange Baptist church 
for Sunday school, and heard ‘Rev. 
W. P. Cofield preach a wonderful 
sermon—his last, as pastor, for, on 
account of ill-health he has resign- 
ed, and moved back to his country 
home, 

Community Leaders 

The Sunday school is getting 
along fine, with Mr. Herndon Shu- 
ford, Superintending. He is 
superintendent of Elm City Cotton 
Mill. The one thing that has meant 
most for the success of Callaway 
‘Mills communities; is the Christian 
leadership of the mill superintend- 
ents and overseers. 

Mrs. C. E. Adams, teacher of the 
young ladies class, had 29 present, 
and they were all such lovely, earn- 
est girls. This class furnishes 
teachers at any time they are need- 
ed. Fine girls, they are. 

I had the pleasure of attending a 
meeting of Circle No.5, of the Miss- 
lonary Society, Mrs. BE. E. Phillips, 
leader, in the home of Mrs. Bradley, 
Mrs. Sam Spence and I were guests 
at supper, of Mrs. Phillips and Mrs. 
C. 
went to the meeting; it was a.splen- 


did one from every point of view. A 
large number was present, fine, re- 
ports of personal ‘work turned’ in, 
and a hearty response made to a 
call for a special contribution. 
Every Day Full of Interest 
It would take~a long time, and 
more space than we have, to tell all 
the interesting details of this visit 
to Callaway Mills, where I lived 
happily for six years, and have more 
real close friends than anywheré on 
earth. 
The mill officials, superintendents 
and overseers, always give me a 
warm welcome and a “free rem’ — 


added to helpful co-operation that’ 


makes the heart glad. 

With my. desk piled high with 
work held over for my return, I 
shall be compelled to let our local 
correspondents “tell the news” at 
these mills. 

Everywhere, I. found the people 
thankful that- they hadn't been 
troubled with Communists or other 
disturbing elements, “and all were 
looking forward to a Christmas divi- 
dend. ~Everybody is protected by 
group .insurance beside a burial 
fund, and the schoolhouses have 
been enlarged to take eare of the 
hg increasing interest m educa- 
ion. 


Cason J. Callaway “A Chip Off the 
Old Block.” 


When Mr. Fuller E.. Callaway 
went from earth to heaven, his 
mantle fell upon his oldest son, 
Cason J. Callaway, who is proving 
his ability and his worth; he is 
earrying out his father’s ideals m 
every particular, and adding some 
of his own in keeping with modern 
progress. 


Prof. €. W. Coleman, so long in 
charge of the school has been pro- 
moted to a place in the big office; 
and Mrs. Geo. Weathersbee (Miss 
Herberta) is now head of S W. La- 
Grange school, which couldn't get 
along at all, without Miss Bess Her- 
ring. 

Mr. Quillian is still Y. secretary, 
and Miss Sarah Herring, has charge 
ef the Woman’s department. 

‘Vally Rug Mill, which makes the 
loviiest. chenille towels and rugs 
ever seen, Oak Leaf, which makes 
wiping ¢loths, and dish cloths of all 
kinds, and Reckweave,. where such 
splendid, strong light-weight 
canvas baskets, ete. are’ made, have 
all three been added—also a large 
addition to Unity Spinning Milts,— 
during the past fivé.years. 
Concentrating on Manufacturing 

Mr. Cason Callaway, with that fine 
unselfish spirit that “marks him 
one of the truly noble—wanted te 
“give other folks a chance,” and has 


_sold.out all interest. in  the--banks, 


warehouses, and newspapers, and is 
applying his every thought and ¢n- 


ae 


ergy to manufacturing, and the 
“making of good citizens.” | 

In every mill; we found the same 
good old standbys on the job—some 
having been there since the first 
mill was established at-Unity. There 
has been hardly a change in over- 
seers since We left there nearly five 
years ago,—unless it be in promo- 
tions. Callaway Company, knows 
and keeps those who try to make 
good, 

We saw one young man; Sherry 
FaHtis, in the dye house, who is the 
most enthusiastic student of dyes, 
that we have ever seen. He sould 
teke a solution.in a cup, dip various 
colors in it, changing them in a 
way that was magical, while his-ar- 
tistic soul reveled in the marvelous 
results. | 
3 Fallis House. 

Fallis House, Mrs. Alice Fallis, 
proprietress, compensates for the 
loss of Martha- Washington Inn, 
which has been converted into of- 
fiees, for all the Callaway Mills. A ° 
number of the office force board 
and -room at Fallis House where: 
Mrs. Fallis is mother, advisor and 
nurse, to all. One of her sons, 
Louis, is taking civil engineering in 
Charleston, §. C. 

Miss Sadie Fallis is cashier at the 
hig office, and is wé6ll qualified for 
this responsible’ position. She is 
well educated, took expensive busi- 
ness training, and is a very capable 
young lady. 

Misses Gladys, Inez and Fay Fal- 
lis work in the mills. The writer 
was fortunaté to get & room at “Fal- 
lis House” while in LaGrange. 

On Tuesday night, September 
24th, “Aunt Becky” gave a supper — 
to a number of the ladies from the 
various mills, assisted by Mrs. Fal- 
lis.and Mrs, Spurgeon .Todd, which 
was a very enjoyable affair. Around 
30 guests were present, but. the list 
of names has been lost.” | 

‘Dunson Mills. 

In the Home Section, date of Au- 
gust 15th, we carried quite an’ ex- 
tensive and descriptive sketch of 
Dunson Mills, which has the dis- 
tinction of being The largest -build- 
ing. of its kind under one roof. in 
the South. 

We do not know of another mil! 
anywhere that can boast of as large 
and beautiful front lawn, artisti- 
cally laid out, with beds of flowers 
and groups of shrubbery—the whole 
in perfect condition and making an 
unusually attractive picture. 

W.5S, Dunson, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, and J. E. Danson: Jr. 
president, and Alfred C,.Danson, su- 
perintendent, make a trio of as fine 
Christian gentlemen as can be found 
in the State.” They are all genuine- 
ly interested in the welfare of thei: 
people, and. -keep. -anc 
friendly touch with them. Trouble: 
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are made Hghter — sickness..and 
death made more bearable by sym- 
pathy and help that is never with- 
held from those who make their 
homes at Dunson. | 

‘Though for some weeks the mull 
has beén on short time, no one com- 
plains. -Feur days at “Dunson is 
preferable to six days, they say, 
where they would not have such 
lovely homeés and the assurance of 
sincere interest of the mill com- 
pany. 

A good school, trained nurse, nice 
churches, brass band with imstru- 
ments, uniforms, Musfe and an in- 
structor furnished—a live ball team, 
large park for game and sports with 
covered grandstand, group life in- 
surance paid for by the mills—are 
among the blessings enjoyed at 
Dunson—and houses with water and 
lights are only 25 cents a room rent. 


Overseers, 


A. L. OGrisler is carder: 
ford, W. -T. Anderson and G. GC. 
Wells, second hands’ Among the 
section men, card grinders, etc., we 
found R..G. Green, W. E. Bonner, 
Charlie Grant, G.. H. Mitchell, ©. G. 
Grant and Will Looney. 


W. H: Breed has charge of the 
immense spinning room, and his 
seeond hands are H. R. Breed, T. E. 
Knight, J. A. Daniel, Prank Walker 
and J. H. Davis. Section men and 
other progressives are B. T.. Under- 
wood, J: J. McRae, L. F. Dukes, G. 
W. Breed, G. M. Searborcugh, G. W. 
Smith and J: H. Dukes, 

T. J. Davis is overséer weaving, 
and my! what a weave room! His 
second hands are B. F. Arrington, 
T. A: Crawford, J. M, Maddox and 


0. Al- 


ers and others who are ‘interested 
in making good, we found C. J. Dent, 
C.-R. Rams, Hugh Chastain, J. A. 
H. Hatfield. 

T. J. Gibson has been overseer the 
cloth room: ever since we have 
known Dunson, and now has one of, 
if not the prettiest, cloth rooms we 
have ever seen. A. D. Grice is sec- 
ond hand.. Other friends we found 
were Mr. and Mrs. Chas. O. Hooten, 
Mrs. Otis Gable (who has promised 
to write the news for us), also Miss 
Annie Belle. Kelly; whom. we hope 
to hear.from, and Steve Allen. 

A.A. Stone; master mechanic, has 
probably put in more years at Dun- 
son than any other employee—hav- 
ing helped to lay the foundation of 
the first mill, Claude Stone is. his 
assistant.. J. L. Ashley is one of the 


live wires, 
_ Dixie Mills. 

Of course, I went to see Superin- 
tendent Albert Lehman, Jr., buf my 
‘ime -was up, so Tll visit Dixie again 
about the middle of October, when 
shall go again. to LaGrange... Then 
we Shall be able to give a better ac- 
-ount of Dixie and the good people 
employed there. 

HOGANSVILLE, GA. 

Stark Plant of the Calumet Mills. 


Among the loom fix- 


The Old Mill at. Hogangville, and 
the new Stark Mills at samme piace, 
also the “Old Mill’ (New England- 
Southern) at LaGrange are now. in 
the group of Cahaway Mills, and are 
catlied “Calumet” Nos..1, 2 and 3. 

The Stark plant.is oné of the most 
complete and attractive mills, 
side and out, in the South. Up-to- 
date machinery, absolutely clean, 
well ventilated, and an ideal place 
to work, for. no-one is at any time 
uncomfortably warm. 

Aunt Beeky had the honor of be- 
ing entertained at lunch in the love- 
ly home of Superintendent and Mrs. 
Ocheliree, and enjoyed it to the 
“fullest capacity.” Mr. Ocheltree is 
a bird fancier, and has a large bird 
house with ever fountain, 
bird nests and everything complete. 
He has around 50 canaries, and sev- 
éral other varielies—some of which 
we had never before seen. If I had 
a busmess of that kind, Mr. Clark 
would have a timé keeping me at 
work in the office.. (Have already 


started in the rabbit business, and 
Have three grown and four fine 


Chinchillas three weeks old,. that I 
can hardly leave! They frolic like 
kittens, and are beauties!) 

W. P.. Dunsen is assistant siiper- 
intendent.. G. A. Singletary, carder 
ey al Shawmut, Ala., where 

used to be entertained in his home 
every time I. visited that. section. 
Was sorry I didn’t have time to see 
Mrs, Singletary.) - EB. A. Johnson is 


second hand in carding; 0. E. Ha- 


mer {(fermerly of. Hillside, La 
Grange) is oversee? spinning, assist- 
ed by J. C. Thomas and $8. M. Throw- 
er; Earl M. Johnson is ‘overseer 
twisting, and W. Hayes, secand 
hand; Bishop M. Howard, weaver, 
with W. H. Benneft, second hand; 
W._A. Newton, oversee? cloth room, 
and R. W. Parham, second hand; 
C. Killett; master mechanic; R. C. 
Clements, shop foreman; 
Sims, in charge of warehouse; G, 


“‘W. Key, supply clerk; H. D, Manley, 


in laboratory. 

This mill- has lots of employees, 
and-all are of high type and deeply 
interested in evervthing educational 
and progressive. 

The Old Mill (Now Calumet) 

D. G. Reid, superintendent, says 
his people work WITH him, instead 
of for him. He considers the sweep- 
er and filling haulers just as neces- 
sary. and important to suctess as 
anyone, and all feel. that honest 
work is a.credit.. There are not so 
many subscribers. to the Bulletin 
here, as there are across the rail- 
road at “Stark,” but these are fine 
people and many of them have been 
here for a long, long time. 

H. J. Daniel is carder and spin- 
ner;. W...G, Hill, second hand in 
carding, and.D. M. Baker, seeond 
hand in spinning; R. W. Ward, 
overseer twisting and spooling, has 
a son in the. University .of Géorgia, 
M. P. Burke is his second hand; R. 
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C. Birdsong is overseer weaving, 
with A. A. Stewart, second hand. E. 
D. Blackmon, overseer cloth room, 
and W. H. Smith. master mechanic, 


CAMDEN, S. C. 


Hermitage Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Our mill is now making surgical 
gauze altogether, having just finish- 


sed changing over last week. “A good 


deal of new machinery has been in- 
stalled to take care of this product. 
Everything is. going nicely. 

Mr. R. R. ‘Templeton, night over- 
seer of spinning, was called to Dan- 
virile, Va. recently on. account of 
the severe illness of one of his chil- 
dren. 


We are very glad to note that Mr. 
J. W. Parker, who recently under- 
went an operation for appendicitis, 
is able to be out again. 

Mr: Arthur Davis has accepted the | 
position as supply room clerk. 

Mr, J. Whaley has resigned as 
yard foreman. 

Miss Edophel Dial celebrated her 
i6th birthday September 28th with 
& party; cake and tea were served 
and Miss Dial received many beau- 
tiful presents. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Sullivan an- 
nounce the birth of a son. 

Mrs. W. W. Little, of Charlotte, N. 
C., was the guest of Mrs. EB. C. Little ~ 
last week. 

Mr. E. C. Little motored to Char-— 
lotte, N. C., Saturday. 

Mr. and Mrs. B, D. Kelly and their 
smail daughter, Sarah Alice, and 
Mr. Whit Kelly, of Hartsville, were 
the week-end visitors of -Mr. and 
Mrs. Guinn and Mrs. Alice 
Kelly. 

Mr. J. D. Guinn has resigned his 
position in the mill and is now op- 
erating a store and filling station 
near the city. 

A large number of delegates from 
the Hermitage Baptist Women's 
Missionary Union will attend the 
Central Divisional Meeting of the 
W. M. U. which will be held at the 
First Baptist church of Columbia, 
October 3rd. 

The W. M. U. of the Hermitage 
Baptist church joined with the W. 
M. U. of the First Baptist church of 
Camden, Thursday, September 26th, 
and put on a very interesting pro- 
gram at the First Baptist church in 
Camden. DICK. 


MOBILE, ALA. 
Mobile Cotton. Mills 


(On account of my absence from 
the office recently, the following 
nice letter is a bit late in’ getting 
published, but is still good—Aunt 


Beeky.) 


A 
Dear Aunt Becky: 
We are running full time with 
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plenty of help. There is some talk 
of night work starting, and if it 
does, we will have room for a few 
more good people. 

Those in charge are: F. J., Hagen, 
superintendent; Luther Atherton, 
carder: Cliff Atherton, spinner; U. 
S. Crabtree, warp preparation; H. H. 
Graddick, weaver; Woodie Brantley, 
cloth room;Joe.Slagner, master me- 
chanic: Mr. Lutfe, office man. 

We have a nice Dumas Wesley 
House, with Methodist*church and 
nursery combined. Miss Grissard 
and Mrs. Roberts are in charge of 
welfare work, and Rey. L. F. Grub 
is pastor of the church. 

Mr. and Mrs, Marvin Jackson and 
daughter, Flora, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Luther Atherton and daughter, 
Mary Nell, went fishing, and. Mr. 
Jackson caught his first fish, he be- 
came so excited he almost jumped 


in the bay! Gee! that was SOME 
fishing trip. 
Mr. CHff Atherton says it takes 


him and Mr. Sol. Motes to catch 
fish. They carried their families to 
Bilbo on a aietaties trip, and caught 
MIKIE. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Merrimack Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The Joseph J. Bradley School won 
most everything in the way of prizes 
at the Madison County Fair. 

We have one of the best school 
football teams in the State. 3 

The Girl Seouts basketball team 
is fast drilling into a mighty fine 
team. 

The Ladies’ Night School starts 
Monday night, September 30th, un- 
der the direction of Miss Bessie 
Cureton. The class wil meet twice 
a week; on Monday nights they will 
sew; on Thursday nights they will 
cook. 

Rev. Mr. Branum is having to 
read some these days, having mar- 
ried the following couples the past 
week: 

Mr. Lowell Grady and Miss Mary 
D. Seal; Mr. Finin Johnson and 
Miss Helen Walls; Mr. Nollin Blare 
and Miss Velda Banks. 

Rev. R. O. Wilson, of Hamilton, 
Ala., was the guest of his brother, 
T. H. Wilson, last week. 

Rizen Schoql will present a play 
at J. J. B. schoolhouse; the name of 
the play is “The Little Clod Hopper, + 

Aunt Becky, the story is fine; 
don’t let Billy and Pattie get too far 
away from each other, like you did 
Virginia and the preacher! 

LEARNING MORE. - 


DARLINGTON, S. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The members of the Seiceoes 
Order of Red Men attending the 
District Convention, held in Gamden 


September 28th, from Setting Sun 
Trize, of Darlington, are as follows: 
A. R. Small, H. L. Small, W. i Mat- 
tox, J. GC. David, Dee McLester, Rob- 
ert Edwards. 

They reported having a grand 
time. There was a paradé in cos- 
tumes from the Mase@nic temple to 
the Wateree pond, where there was 
a fine barbecue served by the 
Daughters of Pocahontas. 

Mr. Robert Edwards was one day 
late in returning to Darlington; it 
Seems aiter “Bob” had partaken 
generously of the barbecue, some 
brother Redman gave him a drink 
of “Piuto Water,” which started the 
wheels in his head to turning back- 
wards. The result was Bob headed 
straight for Lancaster, 8. C., instead 
of Darlington, but was later discov- 
éred by a traveling salesman and 
returned safely home. Robert says 
he is never going to stray away 
from the “Straight and Narrow” in 
the future. 

Mr. C. L. Gilbert, superintendent, 
is having the Community Building 
remodeled and we are going to have 
one pf the nicest places for the 
Girls” Club to meet. 

Miss Mary Grant and Mr. Dude 
Blayton were married September 
22nd. We wish them a long-and 
happy life. 

The Mothers’ 
stew Thursday 
26th; everybody 
who attended. 


Club served fish 
night, September 
had a good time 
LESS AND REP. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Carl Stohna, Ine. 


We have four new gang winders 
now; that means more filling and 
more production from the looms. 

We run night and day all the 
time. I think every man in the U. 
S. should have a necktie, for we 
have surely made lots of neckwear 
goods. lately. It is all pretty. 

Miss Mattie Simpson has been 
made head inspector of all silks; 
that means she must look at every 
quill of filling before it is sent out 
to the weave room. 

Mrs. Vergie Conner has been 
made “forelady” over the winding 
room. 

Mr. Ed Cathey is putting up the 
new quillers and that means work 
for him, 

Aunt Becky, did you have a won- 
derful time in LaGrange? 
you did. It’s great to meet old 
friends again. I suppose itis im- 
proving, as all places are. I’m go- 
ing down in’ the spring. Maybe 
you'd like to go baek with me. 

Why don’t we get news from. the 
mills of West Point? [fd like to 
hear from there, as you know that 
is “home” to me. 

Miss Nora Wilson is going to get 
married. The girls are giving her a 
shower tonight. 


the fault of the machine, though. 


. after being away and sick for sev- 


I'm sure 
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I'm afrai@ we are going to los 

our old bachelor. Mr. Poole said "| 
him these days if our\\ 

It is not \' 


not blame 
warps aren't tied right! 


Must stop this before I tell some- 
thing! A FRIEND. 


BURLINGTON, N.C. 
North Carolina Silk Mill, Inc. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Miss Rachel White has been visit- 
ing her sick sister, in Charlotte, and 
also visited relatives in Gastonia. 

A number of our people have been 
attending the fair at Mebane, ‘which 
has been a great. success, this year. 

Mrs, Natto Hawkins is improving 
after being ill two weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Stout, of 
Greensboro, havebeen visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. T. W. Smith, and Mrs. L, 
L. White. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Macey, have 
moved to Spray. 


Mrs. Cornelia Daye has returned 
after spending four weeks nr Geor- 
gia, and Bessemer City, N. C.. among 
friends and relatives. 

The Tabernatle Church is having. . 
a revival meeting. conducted by 
Rev. Swain and Rev. Johnson, of 
Greensboro. 


Messrs Willie Jones, Charlie 
Starnes, and Edgar Dawkins, motor- 
ed to Greensboro, Sunday. 

Mr. Barney Wilhelm, of Winston- 
Salem, has come back to work here, 


eral months. 
him. 

Mrs. M. M. Daye is visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. Ira Sparrow, of 
Chapel Hill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Wilhelm and 
daughter, Edith, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Virgie Holcombe, of Winston-Salem, 
were recent visitors in the home of | 
Mr. Delos Daye. 


Mrs. Madge Sealy’s mother, has 
viene’ home after a. visit of two 
week 

Mrs. F. J, Samuel and son, Gar- 
land, recently went to Danville, Va., 
to visit the former’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. R, L. Jones. 

Messrs Russell Dixon and Clarencé 
Jones spent the week-end in Dan- 
ville, Va., with their parents. 


Misses Fay Burke and Rachel 
White ,entertained with a party 
Saturday night, in the latter’s home. 
Cake and punch was served, and 
everyone who attended, enjoyed it. 

Miss Virginia Pool and Mr; Jeff 
Cates are among the newly. married. 

Miss Louie Southard of Greens- 
boro, is spending the winter here 
with her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris, and is attending school. 

Mrs. Mabel Holly and children, of 
Roxboro, are visiting relatives here. 

We enjoy the story, and think it 
grand, 


We are glad to have 


EMMA. 
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The Way of A Woman 


Mrs. ErHer THomas 
(Continued from Last Week) 


“Thank you,” she said. Billy somehow couldn't stop. 
He wanted to inspire her with strength and courage: 

“Maybe sometimes you get discouraged. Maybe you 
feel that your life is a failure. But, little girl, remember 
there’s nothing so great or grand on God’s green earth as 
a good pure woman,” Jeanie’s lips quivered “‘and there’s 
not a man on earth who does not reverence-her, Your 
purity and goodness have gone up as sweet incense to God, 
and the whole community is enriched by your nobility 
of your character.” | 

Jeanie’s eyes filed with tears, but there was a glad 
thankfulness in her heart. It would be easy to be good 
now, she thought. Why, she didn’t know that anyone 
had noticed or appreciated her efforts at all; and the 
mill company had noticed! | 


And Billy, amazed at himself walked on, his head erect, 
his shoulders squared, his gray eyes aglow with purpose. 
What mattered it if he had lied? Why, he’d tell bigger 
lies than that, to comfort that poor girl! ; 


‘What do I know about God and his rewards to the 
faithful? But I had to tell her something! And I’ll see 
that she is rewarded.” Billy drew a deep breath and some- 
thing seemed to grip and squeeze his heart for just a 
block ahead of-him, he saw Patty, crossing the street, on 
her-way home to dinner. Well, he’d just have an inter- 
view with her and her mother right now, and be done with 
it. He hurried on, and overtook her, just as she entered 
her gate. 


“Miss Anderson?” Patty turned and coolly. looked him 
over, an exasperating little smile trembling at the cor- 
ners of her perfect mouth: 


“I must see your mother and you a moment please, 
May I come in?” 


“Certainly, if you have business with mother.” Patty 
answered evenly, and he followed her up the steps very 
humbly. 


“A gentleman.” Patty put stinging emphasis upon the 
word, “A gentleman, to see you mother,” she announced, 
and Mrs. Anderson came forward, and never a muscle 
betrayed that she had seen Billy before. She did not 
offer him a seat, and remained standing, her slight figure 
superbly erect, a question in her eyes. 

“Oh, please don’t look at me like that;—I’ve come to 
humbly beg your forgiveness,” he blurted out. Then as 
Patty was about to slip out he stopped her with a com- 
pelling gesture, and impatient appeal: 

“Wait, please!” Patty turned, her cheeks crimson and 
placed her arm around her mother. Billy rested one hand 
on the center table and addressed: her: | 

“T heard you that day in Atlanta express you woman’s 
creed|—the most beautiful thing I had ever listened to. 
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Nobody’s Business 


By Gee McGee. 


_ HENRY FORD VS. BOOZE 


Henry Ford says that he will stop making 
automobiles if the saloon returns. He should 
do this by all means, but he could continue to 
doa profitable manufacturing business after- 
wards by switching to other lines that the 
promiscous sale and use of whiskey would de- 
mand. 


It is assumed that other car makers that are 
less considerate of the public would not. close 
their factories, and the car output would pos- 
sibly be sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the hilarious citizenry after Henry withdrew 
from the fold of keeping the world on wheels. 


Now if Mr. Ford will let me talk a while, I 
would suggest that he convert his motor de- 
partment into a plant to be used exclusively 
for the manufacture of crutches, rolling chairs, 
bandage splits, coffins, caskets, cement vaults, 
and other accessories common to the needs of 
folks who have been in head-on and tail-on 
collisions, plus a few side-swipes and telegraph 
poles. 


The chassis factory could shift to hearses, 
ambulances, embalming fluid, wrecking ma- 
chines, tombstones, grave-digging tools, base- 
ball bats for fighting purposes, cots, bed’s x-ray 
machines, surgery saws, ether, chloroform, and 
other hospital equipment. 


Instead of cushions for his ears, shrouds and 
mourning veils could be made, and the wheel 
shops could get busy turning out brick and 
lime and lumber for jails and penitentiary 
construction, and as the demand would be great 
for insane asylums, his spark plug and starter 
departments would do well in getting up mate- 
riais of all kinds for the erection of suitable 
buildings for booze-nuts anseforth. 


And there wouldn't be anything wrong with 
Henry shaking loose from some of the coin he 
has already made in building and endowing a 
few thousand orphanages for the sole use of 
the children of mothers and daddies who got 
too drunk to ride slow. New court houses and 
calabooses would have to be provided, and at 
least 5 million extra policemen and judges 
would be kept busy with the drunken masses. | 
The trouble is not the whiskey itself: it is 
the change that has come over the people. They 
don't give a cuss nowadays, and while some 
folks say it is easy to get spitfire, I'll admit 
it is easy for some folks, but hard for the ma- 


jority under the present system. Old man 


Booze has played his last tune. Who wants to 
fool with a booze-fighter in any line of business 
or any strata of society? Henry Ford is right. 


‘GOLDVILLE, §. C. 


Joanna News 


The greatest misfortune that. can “befall. 
mat isto be placed in an advanced position 
withoul having earned the experience below it. 
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‘horn street. 


Progress is like climbing a ladder. It must be 
ascended rung by rung. 

Has not your own experience bean made 
rither from the faet that you have been asso- 
ciated with certain individuals who. believed in 
you? Your overseer believes in you, or he 
would not have given you a job. Naturally, a 
sense of pride will compel you to put forth your 
greatest efforts to merit that confidence. 


Villages News 


Mrs. Tom Bobo of Climton spent last week 
with her mother, Mrs. R. W, Cole. - 


Miss Mildred Moore of Laurens was the week- 


end guest of Miss Roberta O'Dell. 

Mr. and Mrs. 0. M. Templeton and family 
visited Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Buchanan, Lyman, 
8S: C, Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul McCausley of Easley, 8. C., 


spent the week-end with Mr. and Mrs. J: (C. 


McCausley, 

Miss Rosa Dreher spent the es end with 
her parents, Lexington, 8. € . 

Dr. R. L.. Martin, P. E. Strickland and James 
Dendy attended the Erskine-Furman football 


game in Greenville, Saturday night. 


Mrs. W. W. Cote isited Mr. and’ Mrs. Sain 
Strickland, Laurens, 8. C. Saturday. 


Miss Elizabeth Wise spent the week-end with - 


her parents in Batesburg, 8. °C. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. &. wire and children 
visited friends in Greenwood, . Saturday. 

Miss Lizzie Mae MeDonald to her 
home in Blackstock, 8. C.,. Monday after spend- 
ing two weeks with Misses Jeanette. and Eliza- 
beth Dickey. 

Mr. and Mrs, Robert Shirley of Oswego, N. Y. 
are visiting Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Dubois, Harts- 
Mr. Shirley is master mechanic 
of Oswego Cloth Company, and head of the 
Shirley Bottling Company. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A, Lindler, Milton Road, ab- 


nounce the birth of a daughter on Thursday, 
September 19th. 
We extend our sympathy to Mr. and Mrs. W. 


‘H. Morgan in the death of their infant son on™ 


Monday, September 23rd. 
G. P. Deloach is recovering from wounds re- 
ceived reeently in a cutting affair. Such affairs 


are becoming entirely too common in this sec- 


tion. If two people find their opmions in con- 
flict, they attempt to settle their differences by 
fighting. If everybody would strive to culti- 
vate a forgiving spirit and obey the injunction 
“Love your neighbor as yourself,” such trouble 
would not ocecur. 

Red Men 


The Improved Order of Red Men holds its 
reguiar meeting on Thursday night.. If there 
are Red Men who have moved from other 
towns, we shall be glad to have you join us 
here. There is now a state-wide drive for 
membership. .Our organization stands for the 
things in life that are highest and best. If you 
care to belong to an order of this. kind, you 
are asked to join us. 


Girl's Club 


Joanna Girl's. Club holds its regular 
meetings on Tuesday night of each week. 

The club offers many advantages to the young 
girls of our community. ‘The’ classes in sewing 
and cooking are well worth one’s time. A Knowl- 
edge of these things will prove beneficial in 
later years. 

The club also serves as a «character building 
organization. Coming in close contact with eath 
other at weekly. intervals, has developed a true 
spirit of cooperation and friendship among the 
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argued that ‘all’s fair in love or war.’ 
near you—I gave up a vacation on the beach,-in order 
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You interested me deeply. I wanted to know you. Acting 
on impulse I detérmined to meet you. I deliberately fol- 
lowed you to your destination. . You ignored my advances 
—which only served to make’ me admire you more. 1 


slipped a note in your bag. You know. what it was. I 


meant every word of it. The same afternoon I went fish- 
ing, and captured a bottle that came floating. down the 
river. It contained my note and your answer, which 
was a severe rebuke. You didn’t care for the job of 
helping a poor devil himself.” Billy was now getting 
white and desperate—Patty more and more confused 
“No, you were not interested. In writing; I had proven 
myself.an ass, plain and siniple. 


that note reached me (something you never dreamed 
would happen), I could bring it back to you! And—well; 
I conceived the idea of the acciden: 

“Oh, well, it’s over—we know it all now,” 
Mrs. Anderson, “No use to distress yourself and us in 
this way.” Billy raised his hand impatiently. 

“Hear me through, please! Dr. James atid I were 
schoolmates. He objected to my plan, but I over-per- 
suaded him; I thought of it only as a jolly lark, and 
I wanted to be 


to do so. Why I did it, is obvious. 
forgive me?” | 

“If you enjoyed the deception—why certainly,” replied 
Patty, haughtily. “But you will please return my note!” 
tapping her little foot. 

“T can’t do that—-because it’s written on my note,” 
Billy replied, his lips twitching in an amused smile, 

“They are both mine!” flared Patty. 

“Oh! but I thought you refused—.” 


Can you, will you 


“Burn the hateful thing,” she interrupted in confusion, 
_“That’s what I want with it!” 


~“Certainly—if you say so; every word is indelibly 
Opening his pocket- 


stamped on my memory anyway.” 

book he took out the note, and gave it to Patty. 

may do the cremating.” | 
“Thank you, I shall be delighted!” And she sighed in 


“You 


relief, and smiled faintly, her cheeks red as a rose. Billy 


continued : 

“You'll never know how I felt when I-saw you in my 
uncle's office: Really, I’ve suffered untold agony over 
the méan trick I played upon you, but you will forgive 
me, won’t you?” pleadingly. — 

“Mr. Bryan, I'll be honest with you,—I shall try my 


best to forgive and forget; but please kéep in your place 


as president of the mill and never by word or look réfer 
to*what has occurred.” 
“Thank you, Miss Anderson; but I’ve never been presi- 


dent, and am not supposed to know ‘my place,’ perhaps! 


Mrs. Anderson laughed a bit nervously: : 
“Dr, James told us that you were so’severely hurt that 
you’d have to go to Johns Hopkins for treatment!” 


“My case is beyond the skill of even that famous hos- 
pital, anid its retinue of skilled Surgeons and nurses,” he 


But as a mother some- 
times kisses a child after punishing it, you added: that if: 


interrupted 
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friends.” 
amused smile about her lips and a tender question in her — 


gieal smile about his lips. 
shaggy eyebrows, his keen old eyes a as Billy 


to become a woman hater. 
me from icycles, even in this hot weather !” 


ishment. 


replied seriously bowing himself out, as Patty are 


the dining room, 


“Don't worry—I understand and forgive you,” said 


r Mrs. Anderson, softly, “and Patty will soon be all right. 


I’m sure.’ 


CHAPTER XV 


“Anyhow, I’ve done all a nian can do to right a wrong,” 
argued Billy as he crossed the street to the mill Office. 
“Now she can do what she darn pleases about being 
And at the same time Mrs. Anderson, with an 


eyes, studied Patty’s rosy cheeks and angry silence. 
“Pig!” Patty finally said. 
“Sh! Daughter; he’s your president!” 
“What a calamity—for the mill!” sighed Patty— 
“Somehow I believe he’s going to. make good.” 
“T’m afraid I shall never be able to respect him!” 
_ “Patty, can’t you understand that Billy Bryan paid you 
a great compliment?” 


“No, mother;—all I can think of is that he lied. I 
could forgive anything but. that, I think.” 

“But he has humbly begged forgiveness.” 

“Just because he was caught, mother ;—not because Ke 
he was conscience-stricken.”’ 


Mrs. Anderson. wisely changed the subject, while she 
wondered what Patty had done with the note. It hadn’t 
been “cremated” she knew. 


Patty hurried through dinner and went to ns room. 
In 4 mirror Mrs. Anderson saw her daughter take the note 
from her bosom, lay it against her flushed cheeks,—then 
she heard a trunk open-and shut, and smiled in tender 
sympathy, knowing that the girl had put the note away, 
with the other little souvenirs of the eventful day in June. 
Why-was she keeping them? Was it to remind her of 
her girlish impulse,—or was it that she really treasured 
them because of sentiment? 

Mr. Johnstone smiled in amusement as he saw Billy go 
in and come out of Patty’s little home ; his smile turned 
to admiration as Billy crossed the street, and he noted 
the masterful lines of his countenance, and the half whim- 
He looked up .through 


came into the. office. 


“Ahem! William, just in time. Waa about to go to 


dinner; thought maybe you had an invitation across the 
way.” 


“Look here, uncle, cut that!’ he pleaded. ‘Don’t let 


this subject ever come yp between us again. I went over 
and. apologized, humble as a dog, and was very nearly. 


kicked out like one. I’m through! [’m in a fair. way 


Anyhow, good Lord. deliver 


“Ahem!” Mr. Johnstone cleared up his throat in aston- 
“Wiliam, do you mean to tell me that Miss 


_ Anderson refused your apology ?” 
“Well, exactly; but she tied an impos sible 
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girls of this community, Of course these are 
btitle things, but did you ever stop to think that 
it is the little things inm-life that count. Little 
courtesies, litile kindnesses, |iltle friendships, 
and a happy smile, when pul mto practice, 
eyentually become a part of one’s life. It is the 
object of our club to instill and develop these 
phases of life among the young girls here at 
Goldville. 


Listen, girls, if you are not a member of this 
organization, now is the time to join.. Here's 
hoping to see you at. our next méeting. ~Ruth 
Rhodes is president. 

dust For Fun. 

Hint:—Rev. H. Bullington hasn't. any 
chickens. 

Doris Abrams seems. to think Donald Dubois 
— an excellent chauffeur. 

Joe Abrams: recently had a tooth ex- 
Bee, The dentist asked, “Will you take 
gas?” 

“Yeah,” replied Mr. Abrams, “and you'd bet- 
ter look at the ol, too.” 


LAUREL HILL, N. €, 
Ida Mill 


Dear Aunt 


We are. sorry to report our mill on short 
time; we hope it won't be for long. Some of our 
people have moved away. 


Little Miss Antonia Green recently had a 
birthday party which was greatly enjoyed by 
a host of her friends. 

Superintendent E. H. Bass is improving our 
mill with paint. He is a great lover of flowers 
and has converted a pretty little island into a 
flower garden. {If it has rained there like it 
has here, f expect the island and flowers are 
under water about now—Oct. 2nd. — Aunt 
Becky) Mr. J. C. Marsh is a good overseer. 

Mr. E. H. Bass and family visited his mother, 
Mrs. Lucy Bass, of Belmont, recently. 

When Mrs. Orpha Green and Miss Carrie Mae 
Norton returned home from a visit, they were 
surprised to find that Mr. Green dnd Mr. Bass 
had ready for them a fine chicken stew. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry White anounce the birth 
son. 

Little Rosie Lee Smith has heen called from 
earth to heaven. 


BLUE EYES. 
MR. HIGHS’ LETTER 


(In Ware Shoals Life) 
Dear Editor: 

I notice that considerable of the young ladies 
are beginning to go around without no legs to 
their stockings, and some of the folks is a try- 
ing to make remarks about it and a sayin’ it is 
& Shame and a disgrace and all of that. Well, 
they said the same thing when they quit wearin’ 
corsets, and they said if when they~quit wearin’ 
petticoats, and they said it when they quit 
wearing long hair, and they said it when they 
half way quit wearin’ skirts, and they said it 
when they took the backs out of their frocks, 
and I guess they will Keep on a sayin’ and a 
sayin’ as long as there is anything left fo quit 
on. 

As for me, I ain't havin’ nothin’ to say agin 
it. I've watched these here female critters from . 
the time they waddied around in their great 
bales of cloth on down to their present state of 
nakedness, and every time they thréew 
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aside a rag or a stave or a hank of hair they 
come out lookin’ a little bit better and with a 
added air of assurance and sense that is far 
more protective than all the clumsy. stuff they 
used to wear ever proved to be. 

God ain't never invented nothin’ with ‘a keen- 
er sense of self protection than a woman. They 
know exactly what they are about. They know 
that a man’s weakest point is his curiosity. As 
long as they kept theyselves hid behind a bun- 
die of garments man was anxious to know what 
she looked like. Now she has come out in the 
open and man has found out that she is just a 
plain human with arms and legs and stummick, 
and his curiosity is all gone. He ain't got 
nothin’ to wonder about any more, hor specu- 
late on, so he goes on about his. business and 
takes her on as his partner. He is. a lettin’ 
her in on his business, his polities and his 
sports, and she is a.teachin’ him some sense 
and decency. 


The old mess that stands around on the street 
corner today and tries to talk. about the for- 
wardness of women is jist a point blank old 
fool. The greatest thing that has ever happen- 
ed for civilization is modern women, and he 


knows it, and is jist mad about it. 


_ Wal, this is a mighty heap of stuff to say, 
all on account of a no-legged stockings, but I 
jist wanted to say, Amen to whatever the 
women do, providm the most of them do it, 


Yours truly, 
S. HICKS. 


AN UNDERSTANDABLE EXPLANATION 


Dear Aunt. Becky: 

We note a letter from Henry of Mobile Ala- 
bama with reference te having $50.00 in the 
bank and checking out $50.00, then -having $1.00 
We feel sure that Henry knows that this 
kinds of a transaction is a joke or a catch. In 
the first place there are not many bankers who 


add up a depositors checks and subtract them . 


from the:total of balances at the end of the 
month which we will try to explain as follows: 
Had in bank $500.00— 
Drew out $100.00—Left $400.00 


Drew out  60.00—Left 350.00 
Drew out 100.00—Left 250,00 
Drew out 50.00—Left 200.00 
Drew out 100.00—Left 100.00 
Drew out 50.00—Left 50.00 
Drew out 60.00—Left 00.00 
$500.00 $1,350.00 


Then $1,350.00 less $500.00 equals $850. 00, ‘Tf 
bankers in Alabama do this kind of business, 
—give $850.00 interest on $500.00 we want to 
get. over there as quick as possible. All we are 
waiting on is transportation. 

In figuring up just how long it would take to 


make this $850.00 we have arrived at an answer 


of about three minutes to deposit the $500.00 
and ‘then make seven checks. 

In figuring up just how long a banker would 
stay in business such as we have mentioned we 
regret that we have been unable so far-to 
arrive at any definite answer, however we be- 
lieve in just a kind of haphazard manner that 
Mr. Garnishee would step up and iniveduce 
himself at the earliest possible moment. 

We are not certain but we may have to take 
this. up with Gee McGee to get thoroughly 
straightened out on thé matter. 

Yours very truly, 
LITTLE BOY, 

Cotton Mil! Produets Co. Yazoo City, Migs. 
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tail to her gracious pardon ;—told me to keep in my place 
as president of the mill,” and Billy made a wry face. 

“Sensible girl, by gad! Now you let her alone and 
turn your attention to business. You are mighty young 
to be in this poistion—really—you got it because I prom- 
ised to stand back of you—if you need me. And I wanted 
you to have because you are young and will know how 
to get next to the young. people here, and awaken their 
latent pride and forces.’ 

“By George!” retorted Billy, “I'll wake the company 
first! Has Hope Mills no pride? I’ve been walking 
around and taking note of some things, and I’ll tell you 
right now, that it’s“not any credit to the company that 
you are not tied up with a strike;—it’s because you've 
got a good set of operatives—patient and long suffering. 
I found a frail young girl burdened with the care of her 
father’s family—one of them a wee sickly infant, and her 
house not screened!” 

“Jeanie Rivers,” ejaculated Mr. Johnstone, a frown on 
his face as he eyed his nephew speculatively. “I’ve been 
hearing things about that girl that worry me.” And his ~- 
manner seemed to intimate that he was far more worried 
because Billy had met the beauty. Buy's S eyes narrowed 
accusingly : 

“What have you heard about her?” he apes 

“They say that our young men like to hang around her 
place, and that even a city sport is paying attention to 
her. I’m afraid she is bad,” regretfully. 

“Uncle, it’s a good thing you are my uncle—I’d fight 
any other man who dared to insinuate anything against 
the defenseless girl!” Billy jerked a chair forward and 
dropped into it, facing his uncle across the desk. “Damn 
that ‘I heard’ and ‘they say!’ They are foul weapons that 
murder the good reputation of eeu and innocent girls.’ 

“William, William!” interrupted the old man, rising to 
his feet, terribly shocked. “I’m surprised— 

“So am I, by gad! Sit down. The dinner can wait. 
Uncle, have you ever shown that girl the least sympathy {. 
in her troubles? Have you ever tried to lighten her bur- — 


dens? Have you ever sent her magazines or books? She’s 
very intelligent,—talks well,—uses good grafiimar. Have | ‘\\’ 


you ever called on her and cheered her in her loneliness 
and heart hungriness? Why she’s a heroine! ‘Bad?’ By 
gad, no!” 

“William!” again Mr. Johnstone tried to get in a word, 
but Billy waved his hand for silence: 

“Hold on, uncle. I know you are wondering how fis the 
deuce I’ve found out so much about Jeanie River. oe tell . 
you.” 

Then Billy told. of the meetifig he had witesiieed be- 
tween Jeanie Rivers and Lester Lane. He was no mean 
story teller and being in sympathy with his subject he 
waxed eloquent; before he had finished Mr. Jonhstone 
had occasion to use his handkerchief vigorously, and was 
faltering, “Bless my soul.” “The poor child!” “Well, 
thank God,” as Billy would pause to get contro] of his 
voice. 

(To Be Continued) 
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